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Frostwood Marlite answers the growing 
demand for light-tone woodgrains. 


This new Marlite decorator pattern is 
Yorktile, a fresh addition to any interior. 


Marlite gives you 


Marlite Tapestry has the rich texture of 
fine fabric, but won’t tear or peel. 


80 ways to 


be more creative with walls. 


Next time you need a really fresh 
and different wall idea, take a 
look at Marlite. 

This beautiful line of soilproof 
paneling includes more than 80 
different textures, colors and 
designs. And now Marlite 
is completely color-coordinated 
—so you can pick a solid color 
to blend perfectly with any 


pattern or design. 

Marlite also offers Fire-Test 
Panels, a special line with low 
flame-spread ratings to meet 
building-code requirements. 

So when you need walls that 
save on installation and stay like 


new for years, remember Marlite. 


One name for 80 ways to be 
creative. See your building 


materials dealer or write Marlite 
Division of Masonite Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 660, Dover, Ohio 
44622. 


Marlite 


MASONITE Plastic: finished paneling 


Marlite is a registered trademark of Masonite Corporation 
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automatic . handling s n by Security 


Planning a major addition? Or an entire 
new building? Modern hospitals 
demand automated dispatching of food 
and supplies. And Security builds the 
finest food cart and tote-box 
distribution systems in the industry. 
Both are engineered to accommodate 
individual flow patterns for 

peak-period efficiency. 


A new 6-page brochure shows a 
typical plan, and photos of systems 


EV : x h i - , N N 
g Y pa TOTE-MATIC now in operation. Write for your 
E os Eats 4 E S free copy today. 
r SECURITY rire noor co. 


3036-48 Lambdin Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 63115 
Phone (314) 533-5700 
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CUYAHOGA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Cleveland, Ohio. Honor 

award winner in the 1970 Community and Junior College Design 
program. The complex was honored for "outstanding handling of 

a very limited site in an urban renewal area of the highly 

industrialized city of Cleveland." Architects: Outcalt-Rode-Kaplan-Curtis. 
General Contractor: Turner Construction Co. Twelve Dover 

Oildraulic and Electric elevators installed in seven buildings 

on the campus by Dover Elevator Co. 


Dover delivers 


elevators for award-winning architecture 


Performance of award winning caliber helps Dover Ele- are utilized where appropriate for greater reliability and 
vators get specified for buildings of outstanding archi- to reduce maintenance. 


tectural design. Whatever you are building, Dover will deliver award win- 
Comparable high-quality and dependability are provided ning cooperation with you on plans and specifications, 
by Dover in both Oildraulic and Electric elevators. You and on elevator performance. Write for catalogs. Dover 
can combine the two types for maximum efficiency and Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. B-3, P. O. Box 2177, 
economy, while dealing with a single elevator supplier. Memphis, Tenn. 38102. In Canada: Dover/Turnbull. 
Dover Oildraulic elevators, with speeds to 200 feet per 
minute and travel through six floors, are unexcelled in 
the low-rise field. For 30 years they have been more 
widely used than any other hydraulic elevator. 


Dover electric elevators, geared and gearless, offer the 
exclusive Computamatic control system for fastest 
service under all traffic conditions. Solid state devices 


DUKE NUCLEAR LABORATORY, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Cited as one of 16 outstanding examples of campus design for 
the 1970s by College & University Business magazine. The mas- 
sive solidity of its design evokes a feeling of security appropriate 
to its function. Architect: A. G. Odell Jr. & Associates. General 
Contractor: F. N. Thompson, Inc. Dover Oildraulic elevator 
installed by Dover Elevator Co. 


MUITIPLE STATION WASHUP SINKS 

If it does a better job, it's from Elkay. The line of Elkay stainless steel wash-up 
sinks proves it. Multiple station sinks, both island and wall models offer de- 
layed, automatic closing, push-button faucets, individual soap dispensers and 
automatic temperature controls. Unique design keeps floor clear for easy house- 
keeping, maximum user convenience and minimum maintenance. No drip 


channel rim prevents spillovers on floor. 


from the ELK. AY. family of firsts 


Model EIWM-7230-6 


Automatic 
temperature 
control and 
timed shut-off 
push-button 
faucets, 

soap dispensers 
included 


Pedestal 
supports 


No drip with access 
channel rim panels 


simplifies 
maintenance 


QD For complete information write for Catalog No. IPC-2 or call Customer Service Dept., 


Area Code 312-681-1880. ELKAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2700 S. Seventeenth Ave., Broadview, IIl. 60153 
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comment and opinion 


Is DETROIT — OR ANY OTHER CITY FOR THAT MATTER — WORTH SAVING? That 
question undoubtedly will be raised over and over again when The American 
Institute of Architects assembles in the Motor City later this month to assess *The 
Hard Choices," the theme papers of which were published in the May AIA 
JOURNAL. One of the real pluses of the Institute's annual gathering, in my estima- 
tion, is that it moves about the country, from region to region, so that in a span of 
years almost every major metropolis becomes the site for the week-long proceedings. 

Thus convention-goers not only have the opportunity of observing things 
firsthand, and often with an outsider's fresh approach, but also of seeing the city 
through the eyes of those practitioners who work and live there. Come to think of 
it, perhaps the “live there" really is not accurate if we are thinking in terms of the 
city proper. And this is at the very heart of the problem. No urban area can 
survive without a vital center, and to achieve this vitality, we simply have to bring 
more residents back downtown. That means we have to provide housing which 
will attract people on all levels: choices for all on the whole spectrum of the 
economic scale. 

But let's return to our host city for 1971. It is encouraging to note that prior 
to the convention opening, Detroit Renaissance, a blue-ribbon organization formed 
by leading businessmen and manufacturers, is acquiring a full-time president. He is 
Robert E. McCabe, most recently general manager of the New York State Urban 
Development Corporation, who is coming back to the city where he was reared. 

Many such groups have been organized before. Some have had considerable 
success, such as Forward Atlanta and Pittsburgh's Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development, and others have been dismal failures; but on paper, at least, 
it looks as though Detroit Renaissance might make it. First of all, it has a hard 
core of leaders who are actively involved, not simply letterhead names. They 
include financier Max Fisher, chairman; Henry Ford II and bank president Robert 
M. Surdam, co-chairmen; and government officials starting with Governor William 
G. Milliken and Mayor Roman S. Gribbs. Whether architects and related profes- 
sionals have appropriate representation remains to be seen. 

A second point, the concern of Detroit Renaissance will not be simply for 
downtown; it will be for the entire city and the metropolitan area. Its primary focus, 
however, will be on the city center. 

One word of warning: Detroit may end up a more modern city but will it be 
a better one for people? That is the question which Fred Bassetti, FAIA, recently 
posed about his own Seattle. “The giant new buildings, thumbing their noses at the 
more modest scale of the past, offer broad plazas to the passersby in contrast to the 
people-sized rolling grassy courts that once engaged the back side of the old 
Carnegie Library. We certainly are more modern, but does it suit us better?" 
Bassetti asks. Then he adds, “Not all of us will agree. But at least if we discuss it 
we will not act as blindly as we often have in the past." If architects can at least 
come to grips with my original question in Detroit, they will have made some kind 
of start. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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NEXT MONTH 


How a complex planning project—that of 
making a master plan for the already existing 
Brooklyn State Mental Hospital—was worked 
out should make for interesting reading. The 
contract called for the design of a mental 
hospital, but analysis of the problem brought 
out that the solution was to try to eliminate 
the hospital altogether! The result, instead, 
was a three-dimensional plan worked out by 
the aid of a computer, a plan which could 
be used for any type facility. With the goals 
established, the architect started out with 65 
functional requirements and their interac- 
tions drawn up in a diagram looking much 
like a ball of yarn. The planning process is 
shown almost step by step. 

Whatever one’s views about moving archi- 
tectural monuments from their original siting 
to other places, the story of the dismantling 
in London of one of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
churches and its rebuilding in Fulton, Mis- 
souri, seems noteworthy when told by the 
British restoration architect who was respon- 
sible for the *unbuilding" and the American 
architect who put it all together again. 

As professional practice expands into new 
areas of planning, the proposals and con- 
tracts for these additional services present 
special problems. A Philadelphia planning 
firm's principal says that planning and tech- 
nical services are quite different and should 
be proposed, priced and commissioned ac- 
cordingly. He makes it all quite practical by 
giving his firm's fee schedule for land devel- 
opment. 

Looking ahead to the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, two authors consider the 
impact of the environment on the elderly. 

Preliminary cost estimating is considered 
by the chairman of the AIA Computerized 
Practice Aids Task Force in another article 
in our series on Practice Aids. He advocates 
a three-pronged estimating procedure early 
in the game. 


ASIDES 


The successful integration of mechanical/ 
electrical systems with overall building de- 
sign is an area that generally goes unnoticed 
in the architectural press. That being the 
case, we think it is only fair to mention that 
the Salk Institute for Biological Studies in La 
Jolla, California, which is included in the 
portfolio of work by Gold Medalist Louis I. 
Kahn, FAIA, in this issue, has earned three 
awards for the consulting engineers. 

Fred S. Dubin Associates, with headquar- 
ters in West Hartford, Connecticut, and of- 
fices in four other cities, as a result of their 
work on the Salk job have won these citations: 
* Top honors in the California Governor's 
Design Awards 
* "Superior" honorable mention by the Con- 
sulting Engineers Council 
* Winner in the Actual Specifying Engineer 
magazine awards program. 

A. goal of the engineering design for this 
multimillion-dollar facility was to provide a 
distribution system for all utilities that would 
allow the modular laboratory areas to be effi- 
ciently converted to meet the needs of new 
research projects. Oo 
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passes trial by fire 


UFC Foamed-in-Place Insulation? is non-combustible! 


The unique UFC urea formaldehyde foam insulation has been 
certified as non-combustible when tested in accordance with 
ASTM E-136. New York City's Board of Standards and Appeals 
has approved it under Building Code C-26-106.2. 


That's not all. 


In other tests under ASTM E-84 and ASTM E-119, UFC Foam 
had ratings of 25 for flame spread, 10 for fuel contribution, and 
0-5 for smoke release. These tests concluded, "the material is 
self-extinguishing after removal of the ignition flame and quite 
inactive over a surface burning period extended to 30 minutes," 
and enhances the fire rating of the structure tested. 


UFC Foam offers more. It has a K factor of 0.20 at 75?F and 0.18 
at 35°F. As a sound barrier, it lessens sound transmission 
through walls by 83% to 92%. 


*formulated in accordance with the patented Isoschaum process 


Look at its other benefits. Non-toxic. Easy to apply, Dimen- 
sionally stable. Chemically stable. Mold resistant. Pest proof. 


And it's low cost. 


Use UFC Foam anywhere. It's equally practical for large areas 
or spot applications. Tell us where you want to use this efficient 
and economical insulation. If you want suggestions, just ask. 
Or if you only want more information, we'll send you the 
specifications. 


U. F. Chemical Corporation 
37-20 58th Street 

Woodside, New York 11377 
Phone: (212) 651-0837 


outlook 


Decisions for Detroit: AIA Structure, Associate Membership, New Officers 


Among the key issues to be discussed and de- 
cided at the AIA convention in Detroit on 
June 20-24 will be a proposal for changes in 
the organizational structure of the Institute. 
A task force, headed by George M. White, 
FAIA, has been working since last July on 
suggested changes. Briefly, the proposed struc- 
ture will: 1) expand the existing Board of 
Directors so that it will be a more representa- 
tive policy-making body; and 2) encourage 
the formation of state regions. 

If proposals relating to the structure of the 
AIA are approved, a suggested action is that 
“the President of the Association of Student 
Chapters/AIA shall be a member of the 


Work of Eliel Saarinen will be seen at Cran- 
brook, which he designed, on a June 23 tour. 


board, ex officio, and shall have a vote; pro- 
vided, however, that he shall not sit with the 
board during its executive sessions nor when 
it considers . . . unprofessional conduct.” 
Another issue to be decided concerns the 
establishment of associate membership at the 
national level. A task force chaired by Walter 
Sanders, FAIA, recommends that the new 
category of membership be instituted due to 
the fact that the future growth and develop- 


ment of the profession “rest squarely upon 
the young graduates and interns of today.” 
It is proposed that the associate membership 
will close the gap between student status and 
certification as an architect and eligibility 
for corporate membership. 

Among the items of business will be the 
election of new Institute officers who will 
assume their duties in December. S. Scott 
Ferebee Jr., FAIA, of Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, is unopposed for the position of first 
vice president and president designate. Also 
unopposed is Sanders, of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, for treasurer. 

On May 12, at the time nominations were 
accepted at AIA headquarters, the following 
had been nominated for the office of vice 
president (three to be elected): Richard M. 
Bennett, FAIA, Chicago; Louis de Moll, 
FAIA, Philadelphia; Charles DuBose, FAIA, 
Hartford; Robert J. Nash, AIA, Washington, 
D. C.; and Archibald C. Rogers, FAIA, Balti- 
more. 

A convention highlight, as in the past, will 
be the investiture of members who have been 
elevated to the College of Fellows (see list- 
ing, p. 18). 


Cobo Hall (foreground, left), headquarters of 
the '71 convention, is sited on Detroit River. 


Architects Included in Program Planning 
For NEOCON Merchandise Mart in June 


Stress will be placed upon the economics of 
doing business at the June 23-25 sessions of 
the National Exposition of Contract Interior 
Furnishings (NEOCON) slated for the Mer- 
chandise Mart in Chicago. There are no regis- 
tration fees, and people from all disciplines 
are welcome. 

For the third consecutive year, NEOCON 
will bring together representatives from all 
contract areas of responsibility to take part 
in meetings and open discussion. There will 
be “the most complete variety of products for 
the contract market ever assembled.” 

The Chicago Chapter AIA will sponsor a 
major session on June 24 at 4:30 p.m. on 
“New Uses for Old Buildings.” Brock Arms, 
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AIA, of Glencoe, Illinois, will be moderator 
of the session which will consider the eco- 
nomics of remodeling, rehabilitation, conver- 
sion, renewal and found space. 

Other sessions of interest to the architect 
will have a number of AIA members as 
speakers, discussion leaders and moderators. 
Attention will be given to such topics as com- 
petitive bidding; changes in hospital construc- 
tion; shopping centers; the economics of the 
environment; college union planning; the li- 
brary as a brain; office space planning; the 
turnkey concept in housing; and the planning 
team. 

A new feature of this year’s exposition will 
be “corridor conferences.” The format will 
consist of prescheduled time periods when 
speakers will be available at specific locations 
to meet with attendees. 


VERS RC 2 DN 
Go Detroit! No matter how difficult the way. 


Dearborn Development May Feature 
Spine System to Integrate Facilities 


A multimillion dollar urban complex in a 
parklike setting is being planned for Ford 
Motor Company's home city of Dearborn, 
Michigan. Henry Ford II said that construc- 
tion was expected to begin next year under 
a program that would involve development 
of about 2,300 acres of company-owned land 
surrounding its corporate headquarters. 

Preliminary plans are based on recommen- 
dations from two firms specializing in land 
planning—William L. Pereira & Associates 
and the Economics Research Association. 

The Pereira plan calls for a town center 
surrounded by greenbelt spaces. A key fea- 
ture is two “urban spines,” running east-west 
and north-south, that are environmentally 
controlled malls linking various facilities in 
the center and providing separate levels for 
automobiles, pedestrians and an urban transit 
system. 

The town center would contain stores, of- 
fice buildings, a hotel, activities’ facilities. 
Nearby would be a large area for offices of 
other companies, apartments, condominiums 
and combination office/ research parks. 

Ford emphasized that planning is still in 
"general form." He said that the idea is to 
retain sufficient flexibility to permit changes 
in response to market demand and the needs 
of individual customers. 


National Effort Spurs Use of Subsystems 
In Design and Erection of Buildings 


The promotion of the subsystems for use in 
building has received a shot in the arm from 
the Federal Construction Council with the 
first phase of a two-part program expected to 
be completed this fall. 

Following a series of meetings with public 
and private organizations having large build- 
ing programs, along with manufacturers, de- 
signers, labor representatives and regulatory 
agencies, a council subcommittee will issue 
a report which hopes to: 

1. Identify subsystems that are suitable for 
dimensional and functional precoordination 
and that will generate a viable market demand 
by satisfying a wide range of user needs. 
2. Estimate the potential market for the var- 
ious categories of subsystems. 
3. Outline recommended procedures and in- 
struments for specifying, prequalifying, de- 
signing with and contracting for subsystems. 
4. Determine the extent to which users would 
be willing to create the needed market 
continued on page 10 


A winning 
design uses 
Buckingham 

Slate... 


naturally 


The Michigan State 

Society of Architects 
awarded Gunnar 

Birkerts & Associates 

the 1967 Award of Merit 

for the stately 

Fisher Administration Center, 
University of Detroit. 

The enrichment and dimension 
of natural texture was gained 
by wrapping the forty-six 
four-story columns in 

genuine unfading natural cleft 
Buckingham? Slate. 

The additional use 

of Buckingham? Slate to 
pave the broad podium-plaza 
also had both practical 

and esthetic values. 
Information in 

SWEETS and STONE Catalogs. 
Member: 


Producers' Council 
Building Stone Institute 


Photo by: 
Balthazar Korab 


BD BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


BB aso FITZHLIGH AVENUE - RICHMOND VIRGINIA 23230 -TELEPHONE 703-355-4251 


GLASS 


DESIGNS ANYONE? 


= yr 


Botanical Garden 


— DN 


Display Dome 


Horticulture Transition House Swimming Pool Enclosure 
Start your glass structure design at Lord & Burnham! 
And why? We can only say that our special engi- 
neering experience with all kinds of glass problems 
for over 100 years can be of inestimable aid to an 
architect or specification writer in helping him 

work out design kinks before they become a 

serious involvement. 

We are ready at any time to assist you in 
developing a custom plan for any type of glass or 
glazed structure, keeping in mind that there is never 
any charge or obligation in consulting us about your 
project. Write us at the earliest, or phone collect if 
you prefer to alert us immediately. It is true over the 
years that we have saved considerable time, money, 
and effort in behalf of some of America's leading 
architects and their clients through our helpful tech- 
nical counsel in the preliminary planning stages. But 
that's in the past. Now, how can we help you... soon? 


92 SECOND CENTURY OF GLASSHOUSE LEADERSHIP 
Lord «Burnham IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 10533 
(914) 591-8800 


Consult our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File 1g/LO 
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outlook from page 8 


through their building construction programs. 
The types of subsystems being considered 
include 1) structural, 2) space dividers, 3) 
exterior walls, 4) ceilings, 5) plumbing and 
6) electrical—poles, panels and consoles. 
Phase 2 of the project will involve moni- 
toring implementation efforts and dealing 
with the unforeseen problems that may arise. 


Plea for Wage Stabilization Received 
By AGC as It Elects Healy President 


Unions have gained “unconscionable power" 
because of a protective Congress, sympathetic 
courts and the National Labor Relations 
Board, said Executive Director William E. 
Dunn of the Associated General Contractors 
of America in his annual report submitted to 
its convention in San Diego recently. 

Dunn declared that beginning in 1965 the 
AGC warned that excessive wage demands by 
the building trades were leading the country 
deeper into the morass of inflation and that 
the concept of a government freeze on wages 
and prices appeared to be the only alterna- 
tive. Dunn termed President Nixon's suspen- 
sion of the Davis-Bacon Act as laudable for 
the long-range benefit of the industry, but he 
said it will not save the nation from another 
wave of demands, strikes and inflationary 
settlements. 

At the convention, attended by about 
4,000 members, a building contractor from 
Wilmington, Delaware, John E. Healy II, was 
installed as president. Long active in AGC 
affairs, Healy has served on the AIA/AGC 
Liaison Committee. 


Long Island University Picks Architect 
Bush-Brown as Its New Chancellor 


The appointment of Albert Bush-Brown as 
chancellor of Long Island University has 
ended a nine-month search by the 20,000- 
student private institution. 

President of the Rhode Island School of 
Design from 1962-68, Bush-Brown resigned 
as vice president for facilities planning at the 
State University of New York in Buffalo to 
assume his current post. He has taught 
courses in art and architecture at Harvard, 
Princeton and Western Reserve Universities 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He has served as a member of the National 
Council on the Arts. 


Institute Names Eight Honorary Fellows 


Joining the ranks of the 155 other foreign 
architects who hold the title of AIA Honorary 
Fellow will be eight others of “esteemed char- 
acter and distinguished achievement who are 
not citizens of the United States and do not 
practice within the domain of the Institute.” 
The eight will be invested during the conven- 
tion in Detroit. 

The newly elected are Gordon R. Arnott of 
Canada; Carl Aubóck of Austria; John Mi- 
chael Austin-Smith of England; Jacques 
Barge of France; Gustavo Gallo Carpio of 
Mexico; Balkrishna Vithaldas Doshi of India; 
Alex Johan Henri Maria Haak of the Nether- 
lands; and Kiyonori Kikutake of Japan. 

continued on page 14 


VON DUPRIN 66. The Original Stainless Steel Exit Device. And still 


regarded as the ultimate in the industry. In appearance. In performance. 


In quality. Full complement of mortise lock, vertical rod and reversible 


rim applications. Also available in bronze. For illustrated catalog 


information, write for Bulletin 654. 


Von Duprin, Inc. + 400 West Maryland Street + Indianapolis, Indiana 46225 
In Canada: Von Duprin, Ltd. 
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Vari-Tran^ coated insulating glass (one of L-O-F's most expensive 
glasses) in an all electric building. 


Result: lower construction costs, lower cost of operation. 


How Vari-Tran 
reduced the cost per 


rentable square foot. 


James A. Knowles and Associates, 
Consulting Mechanical Engineers, of 
Los Angeles, made a glass cost 
analysis of glazing this building with 
Thermopane" insulating glass with 
an outboard light of Vari-Tran 114 
coating versus conventional 1⁄4" 
Parallel-O-Grey" plate. They com- 
pared the glass in terms of heat loss 
and gain, initial glass costs, total 
building cost, effects on taxes and 
insurance, annual operating costs, 
etc. (See summary.) 


Vari-Tran justified 
on construction cost 
savings, alone. 


The study definitely proved that 
Thermopane/Vari-Tran would save 
the owners money on initial and 
long-range investment. With Vari- 
Tran's superior heat-reflecting qual- 
ities, it was economically feasible to 
design an all-electric building, elim- 
inating space requirements for 
boilers. 


The reflective glass increased 
rentable area on the upper 15 
stories due to smaller fan-coil ma- 
chinery on each floor. The estimated 
rental area gained was 3% of total 
on these floors, representing rental 
income of $46,656 per year. The ad- 
ditional rental income, and owning 
and operating cost savings, total 
$66,478 per year. If this amount 
were capitalized at 1096, an initial 
investment of $664,780 could be 
justified. 


The improved 'U' value of the 
double glazed glass had a significant 
effect on reducing the size — and 
cost — of the heat recovery cycle 
required by all-electric concept. 

As to the aesthetics, the silvery 
Vari-Tran 114 blends with the alu- 
minum exterior columns and the 
spandrels of Tuf-flex" tempered 
glass, also Vari-Tran coated. (Vari- 
Tran is available in golden as well as 
silvery coatings in light transmit- 
tances of 8, 14 and 20 percent. 
Each provides significant reduction 
in solar heat and glare.) 

If you would like a computerized 
cost analysis of the glass wall of a 
building you're planning, contact 
your L-O-F Architectural Represen- 
tative, or Architectural Dept., Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Company, Toledo, Ohio 
43624. 


Here's what Vari-Tran, 
the glass that cuts 
building costs, will save. 


ECONOMIC GLASS 
COST ANALYSIS 


by James A. Knowles and Associates, 
Los Angeles 


A differential ‘Annual Cost of Own- 
ing and Operating' between the 
larger capacity air conditioning plant 
required for the conventional heat 
absorbing glass as opposed to the 
plant capacity required by the Vari- 
Tran 114 is as follows: 


1. Additional Investment — 


A. Added A.C. 

Machinery Cost. $56,300 
B. Larger Roof 

Machinery Space $ 6,320 
C. Larger Gas, 

Electrical Services $ 7,100 
Total Additional 
Investment... a saa $69,720 


2. Additional Annual 
Owning Cost — 

A. Amortization and 
Depreciation for 20 
years at 10% 


(CRF:0.1:1746). . o omen $ 8,200 
B. Taxes and 

Insuran uv « a $ 3,140 
Total Added Annual 

Owuning ot $11,340 


3. Additional Annual 
Operating Cost — 
A. Preventive 


Maintenance ....... $ 719 
B. Repairs and 
Replacement $ 992 
C. Gas, Water and 

Electricily no. se we is $ 6,771 
Total Added Annual 

Operating Cost $ 8,482 


4. Summary — 
A. Additional Annual 


Owning Cost $11,340 
B. Additional Annual 
Operating Cost $ 8,482 


Total Added Owning 

and Operating Cost 

for conventional heat 

absorbing glass $19,822 


73 Hi-Performance Glass 


Gass) The glass that cuts building costs 


gel 
all the facts” 
on Motor, Mechanical or 


Manual Operated Metal Rolling — 


Service Doors e Fire Doors 
Fire Shutters 
Counter Shutters e Grilles 
and Power Operators 


Kinnear has the rolling metal closure to 
fit every need, from the small counter 
opening to a large doorway for air cargo 
terminals, or the complete front of a shop- 
ping mall—operated manually or auto- 
mated with efficient pushbutton control. 
They save you time, space, labor costs and 
increase protection. 

Kinnear products have been proved for 
over 75 years. And for your emergency 
need, Kinnear parts depots and service 
centers are nationwide. 


Also Kinnear Overhead Doors in wood, 
steel and aluminum 


Write Today for Catalog! 


ROLLING DOORS 


Saving Ways in Doorways Since 1895 


KINNEAR CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries 
2117 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43216 


FACTORIES: 


Columbus, Ohio 43216 * San Francisco, Calif. 94124 
Centralia, Wash, 98531 © Toronto, Ont, Canada. 


Offices & Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Listed in Yellow Pages under “Doors.” Also see Sweet's! 
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Donations to Furnish the Octagon Will 
Form Fund in Memory of Henry Saylor 


Henry H. Saylor, historian of the Institute for 
many years and editor of the AIA JOURNAL's 
predecessor, The Bulletin of The American 
Institute of Architects, gave much loving care 
to the Octagon House and its garden. It is 
appropriate that the Henry H. Saylor Fur- 
nishings Fund has been established in recog- 
nition of his tireless and unselfish efforts for 
the Institute. 

The Octagon, which served as AIA head- 
quarters from 1899 to 1949, has been care- 
fully restored by the generosity of many 
members and is now enjoying an excellent 
response from the public. It is in need of addi- 
tional authentic furniture and furnishings, 
however. With the advise of consultants ex- 
perienced in the area of period interiors, the 
Octagon House Committee has drawn up a 
program. To complete the plan, a sizeable 
sum of money will be required. 

Those who wish to make a tax-deductible 
donation in support of this worthy objective 
may do so by sending money or pledges to 
Mrs. Mabel S. Day, Executive Administrator, 
American Institute of Architects Foundation, 
Inc., 1799 New York Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 


Tokyo Conference to Focus on Solutions 
To Urban Transportation Problems 


Transportation and planning experts, govern- 
ment, business and political leaders and 
academicians from all over the world will 
gather in Tokyo September 6-10 for the 
Tokyo Conference. Its purpose is to initiate 
a worldwide exchange of information on 
urban problems with special focus on trans- 
portation. Tokyo will be used as a model. 

Main addresses will provide an overview 
of problems and possible solutions. Smaller 
forums will consider the elements of the 
transportation model with speakers who have 
planned and run innovative or exemplary 
projects in cities around the world. Panels 
will match the conference speakers with 
Japanese experts to discuss the application of 
the experiences of other cities to Tokyo and 
to the new plan for Tokyo. 

The cost of $385 per participant includes 
the conference, materials, a monthly news- 
letter for six months prior to the conference 
and scheduled meals. 

For complete information, write: Urban 
Research Corporation, 5464 S. Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 60615. 


Tulane University School of Architecture 
Dean, Nationally Prominent Architect 


An urban planning specialist and consultant 
to architectural planning programs and proj- 
ects throughout the world, John W. Law- 
rence, FAIA, was named dean of the School 
of Architecture at Tulane University in 1960. 
Under his leadership, the school changed 
from one of predominantly regional appeal 
to national prominence, attracting students 
from throughout the nation and several for- 
eign countries. 


“His participation in programs of commu- 
nity planning and improvement matched his 
leadership in education for far-sightedness 
and constructive imagination,” said Tulane’s 
President Herbert E. Longenecker on the oc- 
casion of Lawrence’s death on April 20 at 
the age of 49. 

A partner in the New Orleans architectural 
firm of Lawrence & Saunders, Lawrence was 
the recipient of many awards for design ex- 
cellence. He was an outstanding and out- 
spoken advocate for the preservation of his- 
toric buildings in an urban context; his own 
buildings met the character of New Orleans’ 
heritage and the human needs of its people. 

He served for many years as principal in- 
vestigator and administrator for the Vieux 
Carré survey. He also was a leader for the 
Commission for Architectural Education of 
the Southern Regional Education Board and 
the National Architectural Accrediting 
Board. He acted as a consultant to the Ford 
Foundation’s Program in the Humanities and 
the Arts and was chairman and national sec- 
retary of the Committee on Creativity in De- 
sign for the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture. His writings have been pub- 
lished in American and foreign journals and 
books on contemporary architecture. 


Winner of International Architectural 
Competitions, Designer of Furnishings 


Danish architect Arne Jacobsen has been 
praised by critics for his artistic discipline, 
restraint, precision in detail and excellent 
workmanship. He himself once remarked: 
“Economy plus function equals style.” 

Jacobsen was invited to participate in a 
number of international competitions for 
such structures as the town halls of Marl and 
Cologne and the World Health Organization 
building in Geneva. He won first prize in 
many Scandinavian competitions, including 
an office building for Denmark's National 
Bank and a town hall and sports hall for 
Landskrona, Sweden. 

Jacobsen, who was made an Honorary 
Fellow of the AIA in 1962, worked equally 
well in the design of silverware, gardens, fur- 
niture and fabric patterns. His “egg” and 
“ant” chairs are sat upon everywhere. 

Jacobsen died on March 25, at the age of 
69, of a heart attack in Copenhagen. 


Fund in Memory of Architectural Editor 


In 1964, Bradley Little, interior designer, be- 
came editor of Architectural Digest, a maga- 
zine published in Los Angeles. He introduced 
a designer's expertise and established a stand- 
ard of esthetic excellence. 

Before his association with the journal, he 
maintained his own interior design firm in 
Dallas, having gained experience in Natchez, 
Mississippi, where he completed such projects 
as the restoration of the Mississippi Capitol. 

At the age of 37, Little met an untimely 
and tragic death on April 9. To honor his 
memory, the Bradley Little Memorial Fund 
has been created to aid deserving interior de- 
sign and architectural students. Checks made 
payable to the Bradley Little Memorial Fund 
may be sent to Architectural Digest, 5900 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90036. 

continued on page 16 
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Mirawal offers you more real ideas, 
more colors and more styles than 
any other line of building panels. 

We have 167 styles and colors 
in our standard line alone. Ideas that 
can say what you really feel a build- 
ing should say. 


Our Miracoil porcelain enamel 
on steel, for example, comes in 117 
colors besides strawberry red — 
gloss and matte. 

And Miracoil's finish is stain 
resistant, scratch resistant, unsur- 
passed in color uniformity and color- 
fastness. Because Miracoil is 
produced by a unique, continuous 
process of fusing porcelain enamel 
on steel. 

Miracoil is available in a wide 
variety of sizes, too. Insulated or non- 
insulated. With your choice of core 
material and backing. 

Miracoil/gloss or Miracoil/ 
matte — only two of our eight Mirawal 
facings. We also produce porcelain 
enamel on steel with texture, aggre- 
gate on cement-asbestos board, 
ceramic tile on asbestos cement, 
color-anodized or natural-finished 
aluminum, painted aluminum with 
stucco texture on hardboard and 
color-fused asbestos cement. Why 
not look into them all? 

For more information, see 
Sweet's Architectural File, 8.1/Mir 
and 8.23/Mir. Or contact Kaiser 
Mirawal, P.O. Box 38B, Port Carbon, 
Pennsylvania 17965. 


KAISER 
MIRAWAL 


Facts and 


Figures on 
City Government 


_ The 
Municipal 
Year 
Book 


1971 


A reference that has provided 
authoritative data on cities for 
38 years in areas such as: 


BUILDING CODES and building in- 
Spection personnel in cities over 
10,000—employees, salaries, union 
membership, employment qualifica- 
tions, and code adoption and re- 
vision. 

PUBLIC "WORKS departments in 
cities over 10,000—capital improve- 
ment programs, federal grants, 
service charges, employee training, 
unionization, departmental organi- 
zation, and civil service coverage. 
MODEL CITIES PROGRAMS—organi- 
zation for citizen participation, com- 
munity action agencies, technical 
assistance, and city hall involvement. 
CITY GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
data on common and variable 
functions for cities over 25,000, fire 
and police employment and salaries 
in cities over 10,000, manpower 
trends. 

CITIES UNDER 10,000 POPULATION 
—budget, number of employees, 
police and fire departments, and 
federal assistance programs. 
SALARIES—of 23 chief municipal 
officials in cities over 10,000. 
DIRECTORIES—chief municipal of- 
ficials in all cities over 10,000; 
mayors, chief administrators, and 
city clerks in all cities of 5,000 to 
10,000. 


—Plus current information on many 
other subjects. 


370 pages; three-column format; 

179 tables; $17.50 postpaid 

If payment accompanies order, 
$15.50 postpaid 


Order directly from Department A 


International 

City 

Management 

^ iati 

1140 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Washington D.C. 20036 
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Newslines 


= The useful role of arbitration for architects 
and engineers and their clients is outlined in 
"The Architect-Engineer Goes to Arbitra- 
tion" by Robert Coulson. Published by the 
American Arbitration Association, the study 
states that of 179 cases reviewed only 18 orig- 
inal claims were filed by owners against archi- 
tects and seven against engineers. 


m The Architectural Awards of Excellence 
for 1970 are presented in a handsome booklet 
available without charge from the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, 101 Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


= Marcel Breuer, FAIA, is the sole American 
among nine architects commissioned by the 
French Government to plan for the redevel- 
opment of 150 miles of coastline on the Bay 
of Gascony. 


= A subterranean shopping mall, encompass- 
ing 6/5 acres of retail and restaurant facili- 
ties, will open in Los Angeles this year. Called 
the Atlantic Richfield Plaza, the complex in- 
cludes 52-story twin tower office buildings 
centered by a free-standing three-story Bank 
of America office building. Architects are Al- 
bert C. Martin & Associates. 


= “Environment in Crisis" is considered in 
depth in the March issue of Consulting Engi- 
neer. Included are a number of pertinent 
articles of interest to architects. 


= A new 60-second TV spot, sponsored by 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
confronts Americans with the destruction of 
their historical heritage. It has been released 
to 300 TV stations. 


= Simon Breines, FAIA, partner in the New 
York architectural firm of Pomerance & 
Breines, has been named to the New York 
City Art Commission, along with M. Paul 
Friedberg, landscape architect. 


= Campbell Soup Co., of Camden, N. J., is 
one of the winners of the 1970 Business Week 
Awards for Business Citizenship. The soup 
maker was hailed for plowing $6 million into 
projects in a deteriorating urban center. 


= Matthew Rockwell, FAIA, executive di- 
rector of the Northeastern Illinois Planning 
Commission, has been presented with a dis- 
tinguished service award by the Lake Michi- 
gan Region Planning Council. 


= Construction wages have increased 92 per- 
cent since 1959, with the average worker now 
making $6.39 an hour (without fringes), ac- 
cording to a Labor Department survey of 
wages in cities of 100,000 or more population. 


= Illuminating Engineering Society will start 
publication in July of a new monthly maga- 
zine, Lighting Design & Application. 


= Housing will be the major building con- 
struction growth area for 1971, reveals a sur- 


vey of its members by the Producers' Council. 
Total housing starts are expected to increase 
about 15 percent; mobile homes are fore- 
casted to grow 5 to 6 percent. 


= Paul Rudolph, FAIA, has been elected a 
member of the nation's foremost honor soci- 
ety of the arts, the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. 


= A jetport city will be erected 10 miles 
south of the Dallas/Fort Worth Regional Air- 
port, scheduled to open in 1973. Plans pre- 
pared by Charles Luckman Associates for the 
$150 million development call for a 320-acre, 
master-planned urban complex that will be 
called Century 21 and will include 2,500 
apartments, a department store plaza, a hotel/ 
visitor center complex, office buildings and 
automobile sales facilities. 


= The Guild for Religious Architecture is now 
receiving reservations for the 1970 Guild 
Traveling Exhibit, made up of award-winning 
designs from the 1970 conference on religious 
architecture. The exhibit is offered as an edu- 
cational service to interested groups without 
charge, except for transportation. Contact: 
Guild for Religious Architecture, 1346 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Deaths 


JOSEPH BERTRAM 
Hammond, Ind. 

RALF E. DECKER 
Seattle 

RoBERT MICHAEL EGAN 
Chicago 

JOHN FINSETH 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

FREDERIC A. FLETCHER SR. 
Baltimore 

A. T. GRANGER 
Hanover, N.H. 

AMBROSE HIGGINS 
Bangor, Me. 

L. M. Lowery 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

E. L. MALVANEY 
Jackson, Miss. 

MILTON Foy MARTIN 
Houston 

H. E. WARD 
Detroit 


Members Emeriti 


AMBROSE C. CRAMER 
Washington, D.C. 

Mns. LYNN W. Fry 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

EDWARD D. PIERRE, FAIA 
Indianapolis 

GERARD PITT 
Miami 

C. FRANCIS N. ROBERTS 
Quincy, Mass. 

JOHN ScaccuErTI, FAIA 
Union City, N J. 

HERBERT R. VOELCKER 
Houston 

Roy W. WAKELING 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Jonn F. WEHRELL 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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Model ROG5-72 72" W. x 87" H. x 25" D. | ~ Model RES-4AF 30" W. 36" H. x 25" D. 


Litittitilai 


IMPERIAL PLAZA (Elderly Housing) Richmond. Va. NEW YORK HILTON 
H. D. Nottingham and Associates, Architect Joseph Douglas Weiss, Architect William B. Tabler, Architect 


ACME, America's most complete line of compact kitchens 


Made by the oldest and largest manufacturer of compact 
kitchens to the exacting standards required for rugged catalog (G) 
institutional use. Write for catalog. ‘Sweet's 


ACME. nationat REFRIGERATION CO., INC. Offices and Factory: 19-26 Hazen Street, Astoria, N. Y. 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 188, Astoria, N. Y. 11105 
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William Richardson, lighting consultant. 


FAIA 


NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE 
COLLEGE OF FELLOWS 


Gerald Lou Allison Howard A. Friedman Ralph Pomerance 
Hawaii Northern California New York 


Ronald Allwork William James Geddis James G. Pulliam 


New York Boston Society Southern California 
George Adrian Applegarth Marvin Edward Goody John G. Rauma 
Northern California Boston Society Minneapolis 
Edmund Norwood Bacon E. Keith Haag George Swiler Sowden 
Philadelphia Akron Fort Worth 
Kenneth E. Bentsen Frank Bouldin Hunt William Bradford Sprout Jr. 
Houston East Bay Boston Society 
Frederick Jacob Bentz John Willard Huntington Russell Lee Stecker 
Minneapolis Connecticut Society Connecticut Society 
James Buchanan BlitchSr. Hugh Newell Jacobsen Frederick Gordon Stickel 
New Orleans Washington-Metropolitan Detroit 
i Dallas New Jersey Society Boston Society 
T A. O. Bumgardner Leland Wiggins King Marvin David Suer 
Read | ng Seattle Northern California Philadelphia 
n an d : i 555 Donald Robert Knorr Cc, erm 
S l g n a S mus Northern California win 
Richard Edward Collins Sr. Edward Leighton Varney Jr. 
at 1 5O ft. Washington-Metropolitan Erre Prance Sa igs Central Arizona 


Southern California 


e Members on the Trading Floor at the Bruno Paul Conterato William Frederick Vosbeck Jr. 
American Stock Exchange must read Chicago Wayne Eaiand Koppes Virginia 
hand signals of telephone attendants as New Jersey Society 
much as 150 feet away... yet the light Whitson W. Cox Hobart Dean Wagener 
must not wash out the projection of mov- Central Valley Gillet Lefferts Jr. Colorado Central 
ing ticker tapes on large screens New York 

j Robert R. Cueman Francis R. Walton 
In 1947, we raised the Exchange's light New Jersey Society Murvan Morris Maxwell Daytona Beach 
level at desk height from 4 f.c. to 12 f.c. New Orleans 
In 1970, we raised it to more than 35 f.c Arthur F. Deam Raymond Leslie Watson 
„using 1000-watt quartz Downlites® Daytona Beach Henry Dustin Mirick Orange County 
adapted to existing fixture shells. Philadelphia 
When you need light at modern levels Russell O. Deeter C 2 85 
Rambusch has the fixture...or we'll de- Pittsburgh Frederick Doveton Nichols Vermont Association 
sign and build it for you Jean Roth Driskel (Mrs. R. E.) Virginia William P. Wenzler 
Rambusch engineers lighting systems for Pasadena Louis Arthur Oliver Wisconsin 
theaters, arenas, banks, churches... : Virginia 
manufactures standard downlights, ac- William Edward Dunlap 8 George M. White 
cent lights and luminaires, also chande- Chicago John Hans Ostwald Cleveland 
liers and other specials, from your design 
or ours...and restores and re-lamps Benjamin P. Elliott 6558 per Arthur Richard Williams 
antique fixtures. Potomac Valley Walter G. Peter Jr. Central Illinois 
Rambusch Lighting, 40 West 13th St., New Lawrence Albert Enersen Washington-Metropolitan Michael Wornum 
York, N.Y. 10011. Phone 212-675-0400. Nebraska (posthumously) Northern California 
In Canada: 162 Parliament St., Toronto 2 

Hermann Haviland Field J. Gerald Phelan Ralph Park Youngren 

R A MBLISC Fi Boston Society Connecticut Society Chicago 


LIGHTING  .. 
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Today the world is a little warmer place. 


There's a new concrete under the sun. 
It's made with Trinity Warmtone. And it 
has every advantage gray concrete 
has without the coldness. 


Trinity Warmtone derives its rich natural 
tan color from the manufacturing 
process. Contains no pigment. Can't 
change colors on you from one batch 

to another. In fact, color consistency is 
guaranteed! 


Trinity Warmtone in its short history IS 
already becoming an industry standard 
for a humanized concrete environment. 


Write for your Trinity Warmtone 
information kit. And visit our Gold 
Room in Dallas, the most complete 
architectural concrete showroom in the 
world. 


From General Portland Cement 
Company to you. With warm regards 


warmtone 


The New Cement for Creativity in Concrete 

From the People Who Make Trinity White 

Trinity Division/General Portland Cement Company 
P O Box 2698 + Dallas, Texas 75221 * (214) 638-4700 


here's a Haws fountain that's just right for every wall, every hall— 

and your every design idea. Consult Sweet's, or write for literature today. i esses up 
Haws Drinking Faucet Company, 1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley, California 94710. | " 

Let Haws solve your 

drinking problems. O Wa e t EH 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Officers 

President 

ROBERT F. HasriNGS, FAIA 
First Vice President 

Max O. UnBAHN, FAIA 

Vice Presidents 

Ricuarp M. BENNETT, FAIA 
ROBERT J. Nasu, AIA 
WILLIAM MARSHALL JR., AIA 
Secretary 

PRESTON M. Botton, FAIA 
Treasurer 

Rex L. BECKER, FAIA 
Executive Vice President 
WILLIAM L. SLAYTON 


Directors 
(Terms expire 1971) 


Gulf States 
ARCH R. WINTER, FAIA 


Michigan 
WALTER B. SANDERS, FAIA 


Middle Atlantic 

MiLrod L. Gricc, FAIA 
New Jersey 

ROBERT R. CUEMAN, FAIA 


Northwest 
Jonn L. WRIGHT, FAIA 


South Atlantic 

S. Scorr FEREBEE IR., FAIA 
(Terms expire 1972) 
California 

ARTHUR FROEHLICH, FAIA 
Central States 

FLoyp O. WOLFENBARGER, FAIA 
Florida 

HILLIARD T. SMITH JR., FAIA 
Illinois 

FREDERICK W. SALOGGA, AIA 
Pennsylvania 

RussELL O, DEETER, FATA 


Texas 

DANIEL Boone, FAIA 
(Terms expire 1973) 

East Central States 

CARL L. BRADLEY, AIA 
New England 

Hucu McK. Jones, FAIA 
New York 

DannEL D. RiPPETEAU, AIA 
North Central States 
Louis R. LUNDGREN, AIA 
Ohio 

JAMES J. FoLEY, AIA 


Western Mountain 
Max FLATOW, FAIA 


HEADQUARTERS 


Executive Vice President 
WiLLIAM L. SLAYTON 


Acting Deputy Executive Vice President 


DupLEY HUNT JR., FAIA 


Administrator, Public Relations 
MURIEL CAMPAGLIA 


Administrator, Education & Research 


JAMES E. ELLISON 
Publishing Director 

DupbLEY Hunt JR., FAIA 
Administrator, Public Affairs 
Francis A. KELLY 


Administrator, Professional Services 


ARTHUR T. KORNBLUT, AIA 


Administrator, Community Services 


GRA E. POULARD 
Administrator, Institute Services 
J. WiNFIELD RANKIN, HON. AIA 


Controller 
WM. G. WOLVERTON 


the institute 


‘As Others See Us’ 


If one nation illustrates the Marxist version 
of Hegelian dialectics, it is the USA, where 
everything embodies opposing tendencies, 
change proceeds by way of conflict and in 
due course everything turns into its opposite. 
The American Institute of Architects is a 
microcosm of this process. 

Its structure is determined by American 
geography, the federal concept and American 
political as well as professional traditions. 

The state organizations are more or less 
autonomous; this gives the state and local 
bodies great independence. They are not de- 
pendent on AIA handouts or grants, although 
the AIA will subsidize specific projects which 
form part of the national AIA program. 
Some states— perhaps a majority, but I would 
not know—use their independence to carry 
on in the old way as social clubs or strong- 
arm groups for the private practitioner. A 
progressive chapter can raise a large income 
and do remarkable things with it. 

The prestige architects are rich men build- 
ing for rich clients. Reputations have not 
been built, as they have here, on public hous- 
ing or school programs, planning or new 
towns. As a result, the AIA has been run by 
and for the private practitioner. It has never 
taken the reactionary stance of the American 
Medical Association, but the dominant in- 
fluence has been the businessman architect. 
All this has had a profound influence on the 
development of the AIA, and explains why 
the protest movements of the young, merging 
with liberal and radical currents inside the 
Institute, forced a decisive turn in the sum- 
mer of 1969 and why they had so little effect 
for such a long time. 

It is not difficult to find radicals who argue 
that the AIA is irrelevant, that the Commu- 
nity Design Centers are a diversion from the 
real political struggle to change the system, 
that the whole thing is a waste of time. What 
is not open to discussion is that, in response 
to the pressure from students and younger 
members, the AIA has made a very big 
change in direction. The split in the profes- 
sional personality has come into the open, 
and it will be interesting to see whether its 
progressive side can survive in the present 
uneasy marriage with the business side. 

Ep. Norte: Mr, MacEwen gave his impressions of a four- 
week visit to the Institute and its components in the 
February issue of his magazine, official publication of the 


Royal Institute of British Architects. Excerpts are se- 
lected here by the editors of the AIA JOURNAL. 


by MALCOLM MACEWEN 
Editor, RIBA Journal 


The split personality of the profession is 
clearly reflected in the revised code of ethics. 
The real effect of the code is not to promote 
public interest but to weaken the restraints on 
commercialism. It is couched in such woolly 
generalities that, apart from a ban on adver- 
tising, it permits the private practitioner to 
do more or less as he pleases—provided he 
does it with a good conscience. Nobody be- 
lieves that many architects will in fact refuse 
commissions because their rich corporation 
clients are damaging the environment. 

It seems improbable that the AIA will be 
able indefinitely to perform the balancing act 
which enables its practicing members to pro- 
claim their devotion to the concepts of human 
environment and human rights in one breath, 
and to accept whatever commissions come 
along in the next. They have increasingly to 
go out and get them, to enter into property 
speculation, to become subsidiaries of con- 
glomerate corporations or to ally themselves 
with financial interests of one kind or another, 
if they are to survive. 

While there is a lot of talk in the AIA 
about the need to serve the poor client, there 
is one fact about the poor client that nobody 
denies: He has no money, and it is money 
(whether public or private) that decides in 
the end what gets built and what the architect 
has to do for his living. Without some deep 
political change that redistributes wealth and 
political power, the poor client is unable to 
do more than block proposals he resents or 
distrusts, and the rich client commissions the 
architect. 

The white suburbs also have a vote, more 
powerful because it is a legal one, in the zon- 
ing laws that prevent the settlement of the 
poor and the black in the suburbs. The fed- 
eral government, quite apart from the inhibit- 
ing effects of the federal structure and the 
jungle of federal and local agencies and pro- 
grams, is in no mood to make a radical 
change in its priorities. The result is an urban 
deadlock. This generates frustration. The 
CDC s are offering architectural and profes- 
sional services, when the overriding need is 
for political change. 

The demand that architectural skills are 
genuinely put at the services of the people is 
not going to be stilled forever by clause 1 of 
the AIA code of ethics. Some new ways of 
engaging the profession in public service will 
surely have to be found, and soon. LJ 
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The Environment. 


They work together. 


You are looking at a suburban medical building. 


It’s right in the middle of a residential neighborhood. 
But it looks like the house next door. 


Redwood is the reason. 


Redwood doesn’t have the intrusive look of other com- 
mercial building materials. 


When you design a commercial property with redwood, 


The Architect. 


Redwood. 


even if it’s right in the heart of a residential neighbor- 
hood, you won't disturb the aesthetic composition of the 
neighborhood. Redwood's rich natural beauty blends 
beautifully with any environment. 

Next time you're designing a commercial project and 
you need a tough material that doesn't look tough, use 
redwood. 


And no one will know you mean business. 


WM CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 

ASSOCIA'TION For redwood specification or technical information write Technical Services Division. 
617 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 94111. MEMBER MILLS: Simpson Timber Company Miller Redwood Company * The Pacific 
e Cornaration. > Boise Cascade Corporation © Willits Redwood Products Company * Arcata Redwood Company 


We cant 
control 
prices 


but we can 
control 
your costs. 


How? 

By preparing detailed quantitative cost estimates at each stage of 
drawing development. 

By showing you where you can substitute less expensive materials 
and systems. 

By giving you a fair and accurate guide in negotiating change 
orders. 

By helping you secure a loan with the aid of the estimate's 
independence. 

By serving as a valuable guide in evaluating contractors' proposals 
and sub-contractors' bids. 

By saving you money. 

By calling Robert Scharf at 301/652-2622 (cable SHARFEST) for 
a survey of our services. He'll show you how we have helped others 
and how we can do the same for you. 


EDWARD G. SCHARF & SONS + — 


Construction Cost Consultants members 


8555 Connecticut Ave. N.W. American Association 
Washington, D.C. 20015 of Cost Engineers 
(301) 652-2622 National Association of 


Graphies Pen. brush end ink Robert Galura Sechert Cable SHARFEST Construction Cost Consultants since 1920 
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‘NOT FOR THE FAINT-HEARTED' 


“His theory, like his practice, has been acclaimed as the most creative, no less 
than the most deeply felt, of any architect's today," said Vincent Scully in his 
book Louis I. Kahn (New York: Braziller, 1962). E The recipient of the 1971 
Gold Medal, the highest honor that The American Institute of Architects can 
bestow, Louis I. Kahn, FAIA, is a poet as well as an architect, a philosopher 
as well as a builder. *Not for the faint-hearted" is Kahn, as Scully remarks. 
“Kahn also tends to bridge the gap between architect as artist and the architect 
as practitioner as no other seems able to do—just as he has been healing the 
breach between the present and the near no less than the distant past.” E Kahn's 
own words give an insight into his sensitivity, his probing mind, his love of his 
art, his “bridging of the gap" as no other writer can do for him. The selection 
from the writings that follow are from The Notebooks and Drawings of Louis 
I. Kahn (Philadelphia: Falcon Press, 1962), reprinted with the permission of 
the author. Illustrated are both completed works and ongoing projects. 
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On Drawing 
One day, as a small boy, I was copying the portrait of Napoleon. 
His left eye was giving me trouble. Already I had erased the draw- 
ing of it several times. My father lovingly corrected my work. I 
threw paper and pencil across the room, saying, “Now it's your 
drawing, not mine." Two cannot make a single drawing. I am sure 
the most skillful imitation can be detected by the originator. The 
sheer delight of drawing has its way in the drawing. That also is 
a quality the imitator can't imitate. The personal abstraction, the 
rapport between subject and thought also are unimitable. 

... To an architect the whole world exists in his realm of ar- 
chitecture—when he passes a tree he does not see it as a botanist 
but relates it to his realm. He would draw this tree as he imagined 
it grew because he thinks of constructing. All the activities of man 
are in his realm, relating themselves to his own activity A few 
years ago I visited Carcassonne. From the moment I entered the 
gates, I began to write with drawing, the images which I learned 
about now presenting themselves to me like realized dreams. I 
began studiously to memorize in line the proportions and the liv- 
ing details of these great buildings. I spent the whole day in the 
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courts, on the ramparts and in the towers, diminishing my care 
about the proper proportions and exact details. At the close of 
the day I was inventing shapes and placing buildings in different 
relationships than they were. . . . The sketch book of painter, 
sculptor and architect should differ. The painter sketches to paint, 
the sculptor draws to carve and the architect draws to build. 

On Stopping Our Pencils 
In Gothic times, architects built in solid stones. Now we can 
build with hollow stones. The spaces defined by the mem- 
bers of a structure are as important as the members. These 
spaces range in scale from the voids of an insulation panel, 
voids for air, lighting and heat to circulate, to spaces big enough 
to walk through or live in. The desire to express voids positively 
in the design of structure is evidenced by the growing interest and 
work in the development of space frames. The forms being ex- 
perimented with come from a closer knowledge of nature and the 
outgrowth of the constant search for order. Design habits leading 
to the concealment of structure have no place in this implied 
order. Such habits retard the development of an art. I believe that 
in architecture, as in all art, the artist instinctively keeps the 


Congress Hall, Venice, Italy 


"| can see the Congress Hall as if it were a 
theater in the round—where people look at 
people," says Kahn. “The curve of the meet- 
ing hall is slight in order to retain the sense 
that it is really a streetlike piazza gently sloping. 
The whole structure, reinforced concrete with 
marble details, is conceived like a hanging 
bridge supported on the two ends by two col- 
umns ... where also the stairs and elevators 
reach the various levels.” 
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marks which reveal how a thing was done. The feeling that our 
present-day architecture needs embellishment stems in part from 
our tendency to fair joints out of sight, to conceal how parts are 
put together. Structures should be devised which can harbor the 
mechanical needs of rooms and spaces. Ceilings with structure 
furred in tend to erase scale. If we were to train ourselves to draw 
as we build, from the bottom up, when we do, stopping our pencil 
to make a mark at the joints of pouring or erecting, ornament 
would grow out of our love for ducts, conduits and pipe lines 
by pasting acoustical material over structure. The sense of struc- 
ture of the building and how the spaces are served would be lost. 
The desire to express how it is done would filter through the 
entire society of building, to architect, engineer, builder and 
craftsmen. On Winking at Chapels 
As a problem in architecture, consider a chapel of a university. Is 
it a space divided for denominations of set ritual or is it a single 
space for inspired ritual? In search of form for such a chapel, its 
concept may come from how you think about its undefined nature. 
To invent a circumstance, let us imagine the feelings of a student 
of architecture after an inspiring criticism. Full of dedication to 


Second Capital, Dacca, Pakistan 


"Because this is delta country, buildings are 
placed on mounds to protect them from flood. 
The lake was meant to encompass the hostels 
and the assembly and to act as a dimensional 
control. The assembly, hostels and supreme 
court belong to the Citadel of Assembly . . . 
suggesting a completeness causing other build- 
ings to take their distance," Kahn comments. 


his art, he passes the chapel and winks at it; he doesn't go in, he 
winks at it. This is inspired ritual. 

The chapel has a central space which for the moment we 
won't describe; around it is an ambulatory for those who don't 
want to enter. Outside the ambulatory is an arcade for those not 
in the ambulatory; the arcade overlooks a garden for those not in 
the arcade. The garden has a wall for those who don't enter and 
merely wink at the chapel. On the Limits of Architecture 
Giotto was a great painter. Because he was an artist he painted 
the skies black for the daytime and he painted birds that couldn't 
fly and dogs that couldn't run, and he made men bigger than 
doorways. A painter has this prerogative. He does not have to 
answer to the problems of gravity, or represent images as we 
know them in real life. As a painter he expresses a reaction to 
Nature, and he teaches us through his eyes and reactions about 
the nature of man. Again, a sculptor is one who modifies space 
with objects expressive of his reactions to Nature. Architecture 
nevertheless has limits. When we touch the invisible walls of its 
limits, then we know more about what is contained by them. A 
painter can paint square wheels on a cannon to express the futility 
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of war. A sculptor can carve the same square wheels. But an ar- 
chitect must use round wheels. Though painting and sculpture 
play a beautiful role in the realm of architecture, just as architec- 
ture plays a beautiful role in the realms of painting and sculpture, 
they do not have the same discipline. One may say that architec- 
ture is the thoughtful making of spaces. It is not the filling of 
areas prescribed by a client. It is the creating of spaces that evoke 
a feeling for appropriate use. On Winking at Wonder 
Form comes from wonder. Wonder stems from our “in touchness” 
with how we were made. One senses that nature records the proc- 
ess of what it makes, so that in what it makes there is also the rec- 
ord of how it was made. In touch with this record we are in won- 
der. This wonder gives rise to knowledge. But knowledge is related 
to other knowledge and this relation gives a sense of order, a sense 
of how they interrelate in a harmony that makes all things exist. 
From knowledge to sense of order we then wink at wonder and 
say, “How am I doing, wonder?” On Interplay in Architecture 
My medical research building at the University of Pennsylvania 
incorporates this realization that science laboratories are essen- 


tially studios and that the air to be breathed must be separated 
from stale, waste air. The normal plan for laboratories places the 
work areas along one side of a central corridor, the other side of 
which houses the stairs, elevators, animal quarters, ducts and 
other facilities. In such a corridor there is mixed together with 
the air you breathe the outflow of contaminated, dangerous air. 
The only distinction between one man's work space and that of 
another is the difference in numbers on their doors. For the uni- 
versity, I designed three studio towers in which each man may 
work in his own bailiwick. Each studio in these towers has its own 
escape sub-tower and exhaust sub-tower for the release of isotope 
air, germ-infected air and noxious gases. A central building 
around which the three major towers cluster serves as the area for 
facilities, usually to be found on the opposite side of the corridor 
in the normal plan. This central building has nostrils for the in- 
take of fresh air located far from the exhaust sub-towers for viti- 
ated air. This design, the result of consideration of the unique 
uses to be made of its spaces and their service requirements, ex- 
presses the character of the research laboratory. From what I 


Salk Institute for Biological Studies, La Jolla 


"The original concept of the three parts which 
expresses the form of the Salk Institute—the 
laboratories, the meeting place, the living place 
—has remained. The acceptance of the sepa- 
ration has made Dr. Salk my most trusted critic. 
. . When his belief in what constitutes the 
nature of a laboratory space was fully realized, 
he could not turn back." 
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have said I do not mean to imply a system of thought and work 
leading to realization from form to design. Design could just as 
well lead to realization in form. This interplay is the constant ex- 
citement of architecture. On*House" and*A House" and *Home" 
Form is what. Design is how. Form is impersonal, but design be- 
longs to the designer. Design is prescribed by circumstances— 
how much money there is available, the site, the client, the extent 
of skill and knowledge. Form has nothing to do with such condi- 
tions. In architecture, it is a harmony of spaces good enough for a 
certain activity of man. Reflect, then, on the abstract characteris- 
tics of “house” as contrasted with “a house" or “home.” “House” 
stands for the abstract concept of spaces good to live in. “House” 
is thus a form in the mind, without shape or dimension. “A house,” 
on the other hand, is a conditioned interpretation of living space. 
This is design. In my opinion, the greatness of an architect de- 
pends more on his power to realize that which is “house” than on 
his ability to design “a house" something prescribed by circum- 
stances. “Home” is the house and its occupants. It becomes differ- 
ent with each occupant. The client for whom a house is designed 
states the areas he needs. The architect creates spaces out of these 


Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, India 


"The plan comes from my feelings of monas- 
tery. The unity of the teaching building, dormi- 
tories and teachers' houses—each its own na- 
ture, yet each near the other—was the problem 
| gave myself... You notice | made all these 
buildings answerable to each other, even 
though the scale of the house and the dormitory 
and the school is so different.. . The fullness 
of light, protected, the fullness of air, so wel- 
come, are always present as the basis for 
architectural shapes.” 
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required areas. Such a house, created for a particular family, must, 
if its design is to reflect trueness to form, have the character of be- 


ing good for another family. On the Future of Architecture 
The city is made up of institutions—that which has been estab- 
lished and is supportable by all men. Education, government, the 
home are such institutions. When an architect begins his work, 
the building he is about to design must present itself as belonging 
to an institution. Even before satisfying the client’s specific needs, 
the force of the institution in society should be the background of 
his architectural decisions. I cannot predict the architecture of 
the future. We can only work within the laws we comprehend 
now. The architecture will be based on new rules as the system 
of laws becomes more and more part of a new comprehension of 
physical order and the nature of man. On Law and Rules 


Man makes rules which are of the laws of nature and of the spirit. 
Physical nature is of law. The laws of nature work in harmony 
with each other. Order is this harmony. Without a knowledge of 
the law, without a feeling for the law, nothing can be made. Na- 
ture is the maker of all things, the psyche desires things and chal- 
lenges nature to make that which expresses the inexpressible, that 
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which cannot be defined, that which has no measure, that which 
has no substance—love, hate, nobility. Still the psyche wants to 
express just that and cannot without an instrument. Law is the 
maker of instruments. The violin beautiful out of the law, how 
the upper and lower diaphragm of the violin lends itself to the 
stresses of a bow, and the vertical strip dividing the two mem- 
branes are in a sense a continuous column. Even the sound holes 
in the upper diaphragm are cut so that little of the continuity of the 
beam is lost. Law leads to rules. A rule is subject to change, being 
man-made. On Things Disliked 
I do not like ducts; I do not like pipes. I hate them really thor- 
oughly, but because I hate them so thoroughly, I feel they have to 
be given their place. If I just hated them and took no care, I think 
they would invade the building and completely destroy it. I want 
to correct any notion you may have that I am in love with that 
kind of thing. On Designing Schools 
Schools began with a man under a tree, a man who did not know 
he was a teacher, discussing his realization with a few others 
who did not know they were students. The students reflected on 
the exchanges between them and how good it was to be in the 


presence of this man. They wished their sons, also, to listen to 
such a man. Soon, the needed spaces were erected and the first 
schools came into existence. The establishment of schools was 
inevitable because they are part of the desires of man. Our vast 
systems of education, now vested in institutions, stem from these 
little schools, but their spirit is now forgotten. The rooms required 
by our institutions of learning are stereotyped and uninspiring. 
... The actual classrooms . . . should not follow the usual 
soldier-like dimensional similarity but should invoke use through 
their spatial variety, for one of the most wonderful aspects of the 
spirit of man under the tree is its recognition of the singularity of 
every man. A teacher or student is not the same with a few, in an 
intimate room with a fireplace, as in a large high room with many 
others. And must the cafeteria be in the basement, even if it is not 
in use so much of the time? Is not the relaxing moment of the 
meal also a part of learning? A realization of what particularizes 
the domain of spaces ideal for “school” would make the designing 
of an institution of learning challenge the architect and awaken in 
him an awareness of what “school” wants to be, which is the same 
as saying an awareness of the form: school. Li 


New Huerva Synagogue, Jerusalem 


"Light is a needed thing yet an enemy," states 
Kahn. He proposes to protect the interior of 
Huerva Synagogue from glaring light and heat 
of sun with an outside pyramid-shaped stone 
bastion. In 1948, the old synagogue was de- 
stroyed, and Kahn was asked to design a new 
one on the same site. He decided to let the 
ruins remain and to link them with the new 
structure by a garden. Symbolic of a love of 
tradition and a hope for the future, he proposes 
to link the two with the Wailing Wall by means 
of a continuous program of spaces for a mu- 
seum, a center for religious study, etc. 
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NEW 
WHO? 


by GRADY CLAY 


Tolstoy once defined history as “the unconscious general swarm- 
life of mankind.” Today’s swarming by groups who seek self- 
discovery is shaking the establishment, doing away with old 
geographic fixations, creating unheard of markets, finding new 
bases of information—all with implications for architecture. 


The invention and production of new identities has become a 
major growth industry in the United States. More people crowd 
into the business, old professions learn new tricks, competition is 
keen. New products flood into the market and new media expand 
to cover and promote these identities. 

“Identity” has become an object of widespread research and 
coinage; it is fashionably multidisciplinary. Charles Reich’s The 
Greening of America made it semiofficial by defining states of 
Consciousness I, II and III with which all Americans could iden- 
tify or argue. The search-for-identity cuts across all social groups, 
uniting Black Panthers and white ethnics as they work both sides 
of the same street. 

To think about one's own personal identity is a familar 
struggle for most people, but the struggle has become institutional- 
ized as professions, business firms, political subgroups and whole 
regions now go through the ordeal of asking, “Who am I—who 
are we?"—and then begins the longer process of trying to peddle, 
market and/or promote this thing called identity. 

In this process, the invention, production and marketing of 
new identities has become an important growth industry. It is full 
of newcomers jostling for a slice of the market which they con- 
ceive to be ever expanding. There is good evidence that, once one 
begins the search for identity, it never stops. As the world changes, 
one's own fit“ into the world must change and so must one's 
identity. It may well turn out that nobody will ever find an identity 
because he is too busy anxiously becoming something else, en- 
gaged in a deliberate personality-change-game all the way to and 
beyond the grave. But at the moment, most identity-seekers do 
not view it this way. 

I propose to examine three contemporary forms of identity 
as new products in the marketplace. Each of them includes mil- 
lions of Americans. Each has architectural implications. In deal- 
ing with them I will offer impressionistic descriptions, unequal 
time and few conclusions. 


Swarmers 


They came to be called the Woodstock Nation, having come 
together on that memorable weekend in August 1969, when their 
campers, cars, bikes and buses formed a bumper-to-bumper 
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Swarmers, Videofreaks and 


Urban Field Runners 
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traffic jam for some 30 miles outside Max Yasgur's farm near 
Woodstock, New York. 

The occasion was one of the most curious examples of 
identity-declaration in modern times. Never before Woodstock 
had US society so clearly shown its capacity for nonmilitary 
crowd formation. Never before Woodstock had 350,000 young 
people assembled under such festive and primitive conditions, 
drawn one and all to seek and to declare a new identity. 

Never before had mass auto-mobility combined so effec- 
tively with mass media to create instant Us—large scale commu- 
nities assembled by media, by word-of-mouth and by personal 
transport. We have had crowds before, traffic jams before; we 
have had chatauquas, world's fairs, camp meetings, conventions 
and jamborees before. But this was something else. 

I had been looking in the mid 1960s for some way to de- 
scribe the new kind of place I kept seeing as an eyewitness jour- 
nalist—huge new state fairgrounds, civic centers, community 
plazas, shopping centers, stadiums, all surrounded by vast park- 
ing lots. I had called them "congregation stations," an awkward 
phrase. Finally, it was a word from J. B. Jackson, the landscape 
historian, which helped me to form a new conception, a handle 
for the Woodstock phenomenon. 

This is the word “swarm” in its biological sense, and the ac- 
tivity which I call *swarming." In its early 19th century meaning 
in New England, the phrase "to swarm" meant to send out a 
colonizing group from a parent church into the wilderness to form 
a new mission church, let us say in western Massachusetts. It was 
also called “hiving,” and old accounts give these events a strong 
emotional flavor. (The word “hiving” also occurs in descriptions 
of the ancient Phoenicians’ process of spinning off new com- 
munities around the Mediterranean. ) 

Looking at the hundreds of rock festivals since Woodstock, 
it is clear that these 20th century swarmings bring people from 
vast distances with their own transport, free time and a determi- 
nation to be a part of a group experience. It is massive declara- 
tion of identity—and it is continuing. 

Such swarming requires a large and mobile population from 
which to draw, a market conditioned by years of exposure to re- 
cordings, to personal appearances and to TV showing of rock 
music and its personalities. Music has been the magical network 
of communication, “the glue holding us all together,” as Ralph 
Gleason put it in Rolling Stone, the most successful of all news- 
papers catering to the rock culture identity. 

Such tribal occasions as Woodstock and its sequel appear 
live and kicking on TV and with great shock value invade every 


living room. Thus swarming has accumulated the suspicions of 
the square world, the attentions of its police and the counter- 
action of its establishments. 

Those who hold the old traditionalist-monopolist view of 
cities tend to see these mobile, volatile, touch-and-go swarmers as 
threats to all those predictable fixities-in-place on which tradi- 
tional cities have for so long depended. Swarming does not hold 
still for scientific examination. It keeps no records. But it makes 
exciting movies and some of them—like Gimme Shelter, depict- 
ing the Rolling Stones’ 1969 fiasco at Altamont Race Track, 
California—turn into rank identity propaganda. 

To market-oriented economists, swarming is shattering evi- 
dence of the evanescence of markets. It can pick up its 350,000 
potential spenders and move out—just like that. The gate poten- 
tial at Woodstock, unrealized because of gate-crashing, was $5.5 
million; the festival used $1.4 million in materials and over 
$600,000 in services. Such vast new money in town, or in the 
boondocks, is a radicalizing force, and many small towns and 
other outlandish places have been and will be radicalized. This 
chancey dumping of money by strangers onto small town society 
is upsetting to normal commerce and society, which reacts ad- 
versely. Fathers fear for daughters’ virginity, farmers for their 
crops and sound sleepers for things that go “gaboom” in the night. 

By now it has become apparent that swarming, being the 
essence of transience, is a threat to so-called stable community 
values. It contributes nothing to “normal community growth.” It 
puts a premium on the swarmer’s own mobility and self-suffi- 
ciency. Swarming descendents of the Woodstock Nation wear 
their own costumes, speak a kind of sartorial Esperanto, travel 
light and prefer off-the-road vehicles wherever possible. 

Any day now we should expect “swarming kits” to appear at 
supermarket prices, a derivative of the riot coverage kit developed 
by the general manager of Los Angeles Radio Station KH] for its 
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reporters who cover the more violent outdoor events. It cost $800 
and contained a blue jumpsuit with the large words “Press” front 
and back, first aid kit, poncho, sleeping bag, helmet, goggles, gas 
mask and tape recorder. 

Other early warning radar images of the swarming kit may 
be found in the work of the Archigram group of architects in Lon- 
don: a “cybernomadic living kit," a mobile air-land-sea vehicle 
with its own plug-in terminals for computer access; or the “in- 
formaison,” fully equipped with the latest mobile telecom. 

Swarmers themselves want as little as possible to do with 
new buildings, with cities and with organized, structured places. 
Swarming does not require buildings, but it cannot exist without 
urban supplies and infrastructure: highways, communications, 
helicopters on call, instant coming-down places for bad trips. 

The essence of this capacity to swarm is the geographic mo- 
bility of the swarmers and the instant community spirit or com- 
munication which they can generate. The fact that drugs eased 
the pains of high density overcrowding in the mud and rainstorms 
at Woodstock 1969 tells us something about how high density 
overcrowding may be made palatable, bearable and repeatable in 
the future. But it is clear that something more pervasive and 
powerful than drugs was and still is at work. That stimulation was 
and remains a searching for identity; a declaration of selfhood, a 
dramatic and photogenic aspect of what I call "Instant-Us- 
Culture." 

Swarming arises from new feelings and convictions among 
young Americans, from their search for identity and community. 
It is the outward evidence of a new and powerful minority group 
declaring its existence and its intention to become a majority no 
matter what statistics may say to the contrary. For the swarmers 
themselves, it has proved to be a powerful means of self-discovery; 
of finding out who are one's friends; of trading passwords, new 
language forms, identity tokens and attitudes; and of making 
declarations about these matters to the world outside. 

The Woodstock swarming is only one example of the emer- 
gence of new and often violent groups of freewheeling independ- 
ent people with their own lifestyles and values which appear to be 
the primitive setting up of threatening camps just outside straight 
society. Such occasions test the capacity of straight society and its 
mass media to distinguish one tribe from another without falling 
into the error of concluding “they all look alike to me." One 
should not be surprised at future swarms of more conservative 
types: ecology-actionists cleaning up trashed valleys in weekend 
swarms by the thousands or mobile boy scout jamborees bringing 
mass good deeds to the multitudes. 

In Beyond the Melting Pot, Glazer and Moynihan observed: 
“Ethnicity is more than an influence on events; it is commonly 
the source of events. Social and political institutions do not 
merely respond to ethnic interests; a great number of institutions 
exist for the specific purpose of serving ethnic interests." I would 
extend the Glazer/Moynihan image to say that "identity is more 
than an influence on events; it is commonly the source of events." 

In the course of declaring their identity, swarmers have met 
increasing resistance. As city police have armed themselves to 
overcome rioters, they have quickly turned on swarmers. It has 
grown tougher to get a permit, to get highway access or to avoid 
injunctions and hassling from the nonswarming world. But the 
basic conditions which created the market for coming together in 
the first place still exist: the huge numbers of young people not 
yet admissible or taken into the labor market; the all-time record 
number in college with spring and summer vacations; their auto- 
mobility and their special communications through music. 

I would argue that swarming is becoming a permanent con- 
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dition, and, if it is repressed, the energies it has set loose will crop 
up in other, maybe more dangerous form. The automobility and 
vast communications systems behind it cannot be shut off. 


Videofreaks 


In July 1970, there was held at Goddard College in Plain- 
field, Vermont, an Alternative Media Conference, where some 
800 representatives of the press-radio-film- T V underground came 
together to proclaim the birth of a so-called videoconspiracy. Its 
purpose was to gain control of the way American, and possibly 
world, society is going to gain control of, or access to, TV by 
means of videotape. 

It was a raunchy randomized affair that came close to dis- 
integrating when a long-winded rock band had to be railroaded 
offstage and when some of the more enthusiastic couples publicly 
stripped by the lake and engaged in what has been euphemistically 
called a love-in. 

Judging by what I can reconstruct from several different 
accounts of the event, the central question put up was: "How did 
the airwaves, which belong to the people, get stolen by the FCC 
and the broadcasting companies?" And secondarily, “What are 
we going to do about it?” Even though the order of business 
seemed sometime to be love over labor, the three days of chaos 
did produce some results. 

As the Boston Phoenix of June 27 put it: "How do you ex- 
plain the nation's most talented young producers of video tapes, 
once in fierce competition, coming together to give up their busi- 
nesses in favor of an antiprofit corporation called Radical Soft- 
ware, whose goal it will be to radically change the entire nature of 
television with no assistance from established commercial or edu- 
cational networks?" (Radical Software also became a publication.) 

One explanation is that the young Goddardites, along with 
thousands of businessmen and others, are obsessed by the implicit 


power as well as the potential profits that lie in cable TV and in 
the production and marketing of videotaped programs. These 
programs, or software, can be marketed either over cable TV or 
by means of videocassettes. Major manufacturers in the US and 
abroad are madly competing for the future world market in video- 
cassettes. 

The Goddard crowd was convinced that the new videotape 
medium is in danger of being controlled by the same old estab- 
lishment. As one pessimist said, “We must establish alternatives 
against the time when we are totally denied access to the airwaves 
and magazines and newspapers... . We may never have another 
chance." 

Optimistic videofreaks, on the other hand, insist that the 
market is expanding so fast there will be hardware running out of 
everybody's ears. A prediction in Radical Software 2 (Fall '70) 
asserts that: “Within five years, with the microwave linkups and 
satellite linkups, there's a lot of hardware accessible that has no 
software to go into it. A lot of cable stations are going to say 
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“Take it, here's a $1,500 portapak that you can rent for $10 a 
day, come over, stand in line, and we'll put this over 10 channels." 

Marco Viassi in Radical Software I predicts: “Tape will 
soon be everywhere. CATV will bloom, and electronic neighbor- 
hoods will be the rage. Special interest networks will spring up. 
Home cassettes will rival the hi-fi markets in sound recording. 
There will be a computer in every pot and play-back equipment 
for the sophisticates to add dash to their orgies. Videotape en- 
counter groups will stick up their hybrid heads. .. . Tape as an art 
form will develop its modes, its classicism, its surrealism, its ab- 
stractions. The boobs who have been staring hypnotically at the 
tube for 30 years will come to with a start . . . and discover they 
have a radically new medium on their hands. Finally it will be- 
come good business. And the race for exploitation rights will 
be on." 

Such predictions as this run through the entire history of 
utopian thought—the hope that man will be able to break down 
barriers to communication and freedom by new techniques that 
have ranged from Christianity to LSD, from the printing press to 
public videotape. Markets and minorities, after all, are much 
alike, both depending upon freedom of access to information and 
to media for their survival. Thus there is a public interest in seeing 
that the new media not be captured by big corporations and big 
government; that access is open, hardware cheap, channels many, 
programming free and that the market is expanded, not tightened. 
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In an instant feedback world of the sort predicted by Radical 
Software, by Buckminster Fuller, by George Leonard in Look 
and many another, there will be simultaneous feedback, instant 
response to new information, a worldwide communications net- 
work—and “no need for points on the (feedback) circle where 
heavy power can accumulate," as Leonard remarks. 

To whatever extent this happens—as information cheapens, 
as movement-of-data takes the place of movement-of-people— 
the older monopolies of geography ( Downtown Days, tolls of the 
Port of New York Authority, $150 per square foot for Manhattan 
real estate, etc.) will continue to deteriorate. 

And if instant communication and feedback become as com- 
mon as TV watching, the manufacture of new identities may be 
speeded up beyond anything we can conceive. New identity 
declarations of the Woodstock sort will flow hot and heavy over 
the computer nets; squadrons of critics will be mustered to screen, 
to sort out and to advise. And the whole phenomenon will prob- 
ably take place wholly removed from structures with which tradi- 
tional architects and city planners have the remotest connection. 


Mr. Clay himself has at least two identities: consulting editor at large and 
editor of Landscape Architecture. He is also an honorary AIA member. 
His comments are based on a paper given earlier this year to the Salma- 
gundi in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Urban Field Runners 


The redistribution of population across the face of the US 
has reached the stage at which the familiar downtown oriented 
American city is disappearing. Most "save downtown" schemes 
are based on 19th century ideas about the monopolistic power 
of the old city center: the idea that if anything was important, 
you found it or did it at the center. 

Increasingly larger portions of people in a metropolitan area 
do not work in the center, do not shop there and spend weeks, 
months and even years without ever going to the center except on 
a special occasion. I met a man who said that the last time he was 
downtown in his own hometown (and what an old-fashioned 
sound that has!) was when his trade association held a national 
convention there. 

An analysis of American commuting habits, based on a 
sample of the 1960 census by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and Dr. Brian Berry of the University of Chicago, was the first 
to trace out the implications of the current restructuring of popu- 
lation. Berry and his associates tracked the daily movements of 
commuters from 43,000 census tracts to 4,300 "concentrated 
places of work.” 

Discovered in this process was the way we Americans have 
reorganized ourselves into 173 “daily urban systems" or urban 
fields. Each system/field has a radius of some 70 to 80 miles, 
with much overlapping of systems in the crowded Northeast. 
Within these 173 daily urban systems, the 4,300 concentrated 
places where Americans work tend more and more to be outside 
the old central city. 

This is a new ball game; it has new rules. The old base 
runner has disappeared. His place is taken by what I call the 
"urban field runner." Under this new conception, with a new 
identity, the city *is no longer a physical entity but a pattern of 
point locations and connecting flows of people, information, 
money and commodities," remarks Berry. 

It was quite true, as the late Catherine Bauer Wurster wrote 
in 1962, that *modern metropolitan trends have destroyed the 
traditional concept of urban structure . . ." But it is no longer 
true, nine years later, that (as she said in the rest of that sentence) 
... “there is no new image to take its place." 

I submit that there is a new image, a new identity, a "com- 
munity of shared interests" that has exploded the old geographic 
concept of the city so that it occupies greater and more amorphous 
geographic space, more akin to the electric field than to the old 
severely and politically limited thing once called "city." 


Today's urban field runner knows how to operate in this new 
milieu, how to use an entire region for his purpose. This is a set- 
ting for behaviors that are difficult to trace for they are always 
running off the map, crossing into new jurisdictions. But like all 
good broken field runners, our man makes the most of an un- 
structured situation. 

The significance of these urban field runners is that they 
are footloose. Their incomes are above average; they enjoy free 


choice. What they choose in lifestyles, in habitats and in the way 
they invest time and mobility give us some early warning images 
of what is ahead for the larger society. 

But the urban field runner, as I see him, is also rather con- 
servative. Typically he is in his 40s, married, ambitious, socially 
striving, in debt and overmortgaged. His house is above all else 
resalable. His roots are like his bank account: withdrawable. He 
and his wife have moved seven times in 15 years. 

His mobility is super-American in being largely territorial. 
He will move almost anywhere for many reasons. He uses space 
expansively, cuts his grass mechanically and follows the typical 
American tendency of using space as a social lubricant, putting 
as much of it between himself and the next fellow as possible. 

His identity is self-centered and tenuous. He is a tremendous 
consumer of suburban goods, from housing to cars to gadgets to 
boats to travel to private schools (which is another way of putting 
space between his own children and those of strangers). He will 
buy new goods but seldom new goals. This other-directed up- 
wardly mobile stereotype, in his self-centered way, is busy taking 
care of number one. That is the identity he finds most real. 

But when aging urban field runners grow short of breath and 
long on annuities, they form an increasingly conservative slice of 
American voters and may see themselves as a potent power group. 
I will leave to Lou Harris and other pollsters the job of keeping 
us infomed of the future emerging identities as more of these old 
field runners are turned out to pasture. 


Identity Without Propinquity 


Each of the foregoing groups shares an increasingly common 
trait: the capacity to acquire an identity that is independent of old 
structures and familiar places. Field runners need not stick close 
to downtown, nor swarmers to the old hive, nor videofreaks to 
a downtown recording studio. The sudden rise in 1969-1971 of 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, as a booming rock recording town is a 
clue to the new decentralization. 

Thus the old monopolies of information based on place are 
weakened. Gradually the ties that bound millions of Americans 
to one geographic spot are loosened. Professions such as architec- 
ture and newspaper journalism, to choose two odd bedfellows 
once tied to downtown Rotary Club dinners and builders' ex- 
changes for their informational vital supplies, are now exposed 
to data from all directions, signals from many sources and vital 
inputs from afar. 

Touted in years past as “the mother of matrimony,” propin- 
quity, the state of being close to one another in physical presence, 
has less and less to do with that contemporary state of “getting- 
it-all-together." 

Look at the changed meaning of that phrase itself. It is no 
longer anchored to place. Rather, its primary new meaning has to 


do with a collection of attitudes and a state of mind, instead of 
with coming-together-in-a-geographic spot. Those who persist in 
anchoring themselves to the old-timey geographic fixations are 
likely to end up left behind, uninformed, immobilized and dead 
to the new world. If 
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Maintaining a Detroit Tradition 


Albert Kahn Associates has roots in De- 
troit stemming back to the days just before 
the automobile industry started rolling. Al- 
bert Kahn, who founded the firm 75 years 
ago, made his first contribution to that in- 
dustry when he designed, for the Packard 
Motor Company in 1903, the first rein- 
forced concrete frame factory erected in 
tht United States. His subsequent work for 
the various motor companies was to a 
large degree instrumental in speeding up 
the manufacture of cars. After Kahn’s 
death in 1942, his predecessors have fol- 
lowed a course which this year brought the 
firm to an important milestone: The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects’ Firm Award, 
which recognizes “continuing collaboration 
among individuals of the firm” which “has 
been the principal force in consistently pro- 
ducing distinguished architecture.” Shown 
here are some of the recent projects of the 
firm which since 1958 has been headed by 
Sol King, FAIA, who is also its director of 
architecture. 


The parking structure (1959) for 

the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit houses 
870 cars behind its compound-curved 
panels of precast white concrete. These not 
only screen the vehicular traffic within but 
also make the open-deck garage compatible 
with the residential neighborhood. 
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The Harlan Hatcher Graduate Library 

(1971) at the University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, is located between the 

Clements Library (in foreground) and the 

General Library (hidden), both designed by 

Albert Kahn in 1922 and 1919, respectively. 

The new building contains stairs and utility 
cores in separate adjoining towers and is ies 

connected with the General Library on the Sg 

second floor. A cross-campus walkway runs 

the full length of the open ground floor space. 


The Physics and Astronomy Building 
(1962) at the University of 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, is designed in two 
heights to accommodate a growing 

student population without giving the 
campus a crowded look. The university’s new 
Classroom and Office Building (below) 

is scheduled for completion in the 

fall. It completes a city block composition 
that includes Hill Auditorium and the 
Burton Memorial Tower (1914 and 1936), 
both by Albert Kahn. Brick facing of the 
new building gives it a visual relationship 
with Hill Auditorium and a contrast to 

the limestone shaft of Burton Tower. 
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Laboratory and Office Building (1965) 

for Avon Products, Inc., in Springdale, Ohio, 
one of the many Albert Kahn Associates' 
industrial plants, reflects concern for the 
well-being of the employees. Breaking down 
the volume contrast between manufacturing 
and office spaces, it provides a pleasant 
working environment in and around the 4 Pe n 
building. Shown is the employee patio. ESANS 


Headquarters Building for the National 
Bank of Detroit (1959) is a steel-frame, 
reinforced concrete structure with a 
skin of white Cherokee marble, stainless 
steel and glass. It has citations 

from both the Detroit Chapter AIA and 
the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. A model of the 

structure toured Europe as part 

of the George Danforth Exhibition. 


General Electric Company Appliance 
Park-East, Columbia, Maryland, is under 
construction on an 1,100-acre site. 

The movement of raw material is from the 
peripheral end of the manufacturing 
buildings to the opposite end 

facing the central mall, from where the 
products are carried by overhead 
conveyor to the warehouse for shipment 
and storage. Office buildings 

are underneath the conveyor enclosure, 
allowing them, as well as employee 
cafeterias, to overlook the parklike mall. 
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DETROIT: Virile or Anemic? 


by GLEN PAULSEN, FAIA 


'The revitalization of the city must come from the ranks of think- 
ing citizens in concert with the automotive industry. 


Like many others who live in Greater Detroit, my roots are not 
very deeply planted in this area. I came to the Motor City 22 years 
ago to work with the late Eero Saarinen, who had been commis- 
sioned to design the General Motors Technical Center in Warren. 
That was in 1949, and the automotive industry was racing to 
catch up with the backlog of demand for new cars that had been 
building up through the war years of nonproduction. As it raced, 
so did all the satellite supplier companies that fed components to 
the assembly lines. They were hectic but wonderful days. 

As a stranger, I had to learn what natives and old-timers 
have always taken for granted. For example, there was a freedom 
of expression for the architect which I was sure was more than 
just coincidence. I searched for the reason, and I think I found it. 
And then there was a powerful, almost irresistible, attraction for 
young architects and designers that such lovely suburban areas as 
Birmingham, Bloomfield Hills and Troy held out. There had to 
be a reason, and I think I have found it too. Finally, there was 
the excitement of a creative atmosphere not to be found elsewhere 
in the country. 

Detroit has always provided an environment of opportu- 
nity. So it was that when the lumber barons of the 19th century 
had felled the great stands of virgin timber, and the railroad ty- 
coons had finished crisscrossing the state with their ribbons of 
steel, Detroit was ready with the unlimited horizons of the motor 
industry in the 20th century. 

Except for the genius of two men, Detroit might have been 
bypassed by the infant automotive industry as it sought its center. 
There was no natural reason for it to concentrate here. Indeed, 
there were good reasons for it not to. Detroit was, and is, off the 
beaten paths of the transcontinental railroads and hundreds of 
miles from the populous centers of the East. It was remote, too, 
from the steel mills of Cleveland, Youngstown and Pittsburgh. In 
1900, one blacksmith shop was as good as another for assembling 
custom-made cars. Dozens of cities had their little car-producing 
shops. 

Why, then, Detroit? I have mentioned two geniuses. One 
was Henry Ford, the other Albert Kahn, brought together by 
chance in a single city and each in his way to leave an imperish- 
able imprint upon the automotive industry. 

Kahn, a legendary figure in American architecture, had been 
in practice for only six years when Detroit entered the 20th cen- 
tury with a population of 308,000. His flair for industrial building 
design caused him to watch the growing pains of the motor indus- 
try with more than casual interest. Even before the car builders 


themselves, he sensed the need for a new kind of industrial plant 
for the manufacture of the horseless carriage. 

It was in 1903 that Kahn designed his first automotive plant. 
Still standing on East Grand Boulevard is the building he planned 
that year for the old Packard Motor Car Company. It was fol- 
lowed by scores of other such plants that he was to conceive for 
every segment of the industry. 

The lessons of the Packard plant design were not lost upon 
Henry Ford who, even then, was “having a better idea." His was 
the idea of the assembly line—a line of continuous, synchronized 
production that would cut costs to the point where nearly every 
family could afford an auto. Ford's idea took shape in the build- 
ings Kahn designed for him in Highland Park. 

The existence of these two men in the same city at the same 
time made it almost inevitable that the automotive industry 
should center here. The supplier firms followed as a matter of 
course. 

So much for the beginnings of modern-day Detroit. Kahn 
energized the magnetic field that drew architects like iron filings 
to the city because this was where the action was. He was the first 
to join the professions of architecture and engineering in one 
firm. The College of Architecture and Design at the University of 
Michigan exposed many students to the fresh environment of the 
Detroit area. But it remained for a visionary layman, George 
Booth, the great newspaper publisher, to foster an equally fasci- 
nating chapter of the same story. 

Eliel Saarinen—Eero’s father—had come to the university 
and was chairman of its Department of Architecture. George 
Booth's son, Henry, was a student under the elder Saarinen in 
the early 20s, when the Cranbrook institutions were just taking 
shape in Booth's dreams. At the urging of his son and others, 
Booth, in 1926, lured Eliel Saarinen from Ann Arbor to Bloom- 
field Hills, where the architecture of Cranbrook stands today as 
an enduring monument to his great talent. 

Students from all over the world began looking toward 
Cranbrook, especially architectural undergraduates longing for 
the chance to study at the graduate level under the gifted elder 
Saarinen. 

A less personal but equally important attraction of architects 
to the area is the nature of the automotive industry itself. As a 
business which changes the design of its product every model 
year, it is accustomed to thinking in terms of variations of ap- 
pearance. Thus innovations in the design of factories encounter 
little or no resistance, as long as the changes contribute to the 
efficiency and productivity. 

At this juncture, I would like to point out that in addition to 
the great concentration of architectural talent in the area metro- 
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politan Detroit also is the greatest center of industrial designers 
in the world. The inexhaustible demands of the automotive in- 
dustry also are the root cause for this abundance of skills. 

A. spinoff from the characteristic of change that marks the 
automotive industry is the influence that it has had on institutional 
and residential architecture. Auto executives at all levels are 
found on school boards, the governing bodies of various cultural 
institutions and others such as hospitals and research agencies. 
Their presence and progressive point of view make it easier for 
architects to prevail when innovations are desirable in new con- 
struction, and rarely in the United States has the breakthrough 
from the traditional in such architecture been more dramatic. 

These, then, are the principal reasons I have discovered for 
our abundance of architectural and design talent. Is it strange 
that, in the midst of such needed leadership skills, I feel dismay 
at our city's continual failure to take advantage of it? City ad- 
ministration after city administration in Detroit has almost totally 
overlooked the presence of these “acres of diamonds" to be found 
both at its suburban doorstep and within the city itself. 

Now what are the most critical problems confronting us to- 
day? I think that most of us are familiar with them. To name a 
few: air pollution, neighborhood deterioration, crime in the 
streets, political lip service and do-nothingism, mass transit and 
the absence of enlightened control of even the most basic criteria 
of building and community design. Want more? How about the 
craze to replace buildings with parking lots, the dimly lighted 
streets in most residential areas and the utter neglect of develop- 
ment of what could be one of the most magnificent waterfronts in 
the world? (It should be noted that a group known as the Down- 
town Stadium Authority, while meeting with a great deal of re- 
sistance, is proceeding with preliminary plans for a riverfront 
domed stadium. ) 

What has been the result of these elements of crisis? Let me 
cite one or two facts that express the whole story. In only 17 years 
since reaching its population peak of 1.9 million, Detroit has lost 
more residents than live in St. Paul; about as many as live in 
Portland, Oregon, and almost as many as reside in Louisville, 
Kentucky. During a period of steady national growth, Detroit in 
the 1970 census had a population of 1,493,000, or 177,000 fewer 
than it had in 1960. And the end is not yet here. The vital ques- 
tion is, how many more amputations of population strength of 
these dimensions can Detroit take? 

As the problems that I have just cited become prime con- 
cerns of architecture—because they are all parts of our environ- 
ment—a coordinated organization of varied talents will be 
needed. Overall, a superorganization will be required to direct the 
operation. New organizations, whether public or private, will in- 
clude, in addition to architects, environmental professionals, 
management specialists, sociologists, psychologists, legal experts, 
systems analysts, etc., plus a host of supporting technicians. Ur- 
ban problems then will be approached and attacked in their total- 
ity and not piecemeal. 

Where better to initiate this advanced kind of planning and 
execution than in Detroit, where so much needs doing to erase the 
growing blight that pocks the city, to heal the festering fingers of 
once-grand thoroughfares that now conduct visitors to downtown 
Detroit through gullies of chaos? 


Mr. Paulsen, who resigned from the presidency of Cranbrook Academy of 
Art a year ago, has continued to head its Department of Architecture. This 
month, however, he is retiring from teaching to devote full time to archi- 
tectural practice in the Bloomfield Hills firm of Tarapata, MacMahon, 
Paulsen Associates, Inc. This article is adapted from a talk given before 
the Rotary Club of Birmingham, Michigan. 
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Thats enough gloom for one reading. There is indeed a 
brighter side of the coin. Let us be thankful for the resources still 
at our disposal and turn to the question of what can be accom- 
plished without waiting for the federal government to bail us out 
on carefully circumscribed terms that could leave us worse off at 
the end than when we began. 

What can be done? A great deal. I would like to describe 
briefly a project completed by my firm, then known as Tarapata- 
MacMahon Associates, Inc., in association with landscape archi- 
tects Johnson, Johnson & Roy, Inc., which I think has great 
relevance here. 

A group of private citizens in Canton, Ohio, tiring of seeing 
the heart of their thriving industrial city deteriorate steadily over 
the years, decided to do something about it—by themselves. 
Somehow, they raised nearly half a million dollars in what has 
turned out to be some of the most fertile "seed money” ever 
planted. Our firm was commissioned to design a Central Plaza 
development, covering only two city blocks in the heart of down- 
town Canton. 

When we were done, we had a beautifully landscaped “oasis 
in the stones," to quote from a Reader's Digest article describing 
the project (a merit winner in the 1964 AIA Honor Awards pro- 
gram). As I mentioned, the cost approached $500,000. Now, 
how much building activity do you suppose this modest invest- 
ment set off? Surrounding the plaza today are $22 million worth 
of new buildings and face-lifted older buildings. 

As the Reader's Digest commented further: *What Canton's 
Central Plaza is telling us is not that every American city should 
have a park at its center with an outdoor cafe in it. And it is not 
merely that street improvements may be wonder cure for city ills. 
It is that, when it comes to streets or cities, we should think more 
about people." 

If environmental architecture can do this for Canton, how 
much more can it do for Detroit, once the imagination and cre- 
ativity of our architectural colony is set loose to give a new 
dynamism to the city? 

One step in marshaling our forces has been the formation of 
a group of leading citizens, primarily businessmen, called Detroit 
Renaissance,* which is seeking to find projects which can be fi- 
nanced and carried out in the inner city. I would hope that this 
group embraces the best and most persuasive lay talent in the 
city, in company with an appropriate number from the fields of 
architecture and planning. I would hope, too, that this group 
establishes broad criteria for new construction that does not in- 
hibit innovation and creativity but insures complementary design 
to avoid architectural hodge-podges. Most important, it should 
take into consideration every aspect of man's environment to 
make certain the viability of each new addition to our streets, 
landscape and horizon. It should avoid sameness like the plague, 
but it should require architecture in buildings that do not insult 
one another. 

We all know, of course, that the revitalization of Detroit 
cannot be brought about without the support of the automotive 
industry. We know, too, that in the past it has never turned a cold 
shoulder when practical plans for needed developments were 
brought to its leaders for support. But I don't think we can go to 
them, hat in hand, to tell them to do the whole job. The planning, 
the creativity, the leadership must come from the ranks of think- 
ing citizens. I have no reason to doubt that if we bestir ourselves 
to energize the movement with the talent we know is at hand, the 
automotive industry will do its part. It is for us to act first. U 


For more details on this organization, see Comment and Opinion, page 6. 


"The project demonstrates a sensitive approach 


which includes both good design and an esthetic solution to a major human problem: a good working 
environment. We were pleased that a building had been submitted the nature of which will become an 
increasing challenge to our society, and we hope that this award will encourage both architects and in- 


dustry to devote greater attention to this type of stru 
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cture." With these words the jury decided the winner of the 
1971 R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award, a machine factory in the 
village of Wattwil, near Zürich, Switzerland, selected from more 
than 100 submissions. The building, which was completed about 
a year ago, is part of a planned complex of plants, offices and 
service facilities being constructed for Heberlein & Co. 

The international award, which carries a cash prize of $25,- 
000 and an original sculpture in aluminum, created this year by 
Virginia's F. D. Cossitt, will go to three partners in a Zürich 
architectural firm: Professor W. Custer, Fred Hochstrasser and 
Hans Bleiker. 

In choosing the factory, the jurors pointed out: "The trend 
to locate industrial projects on nonurban sites, where they will 
come into closer contact with both natural and residential en- 
vironments, suggests that there is a growing need to give greater 
consideration to good design. The winner, despite a perhaps too 
restricted site plan, shows that it is not only possible to design a 
compatible structure, but that at the same time an improved en- 
vironment can be created for the workers inside the plant. 

“The aluminum used for the curtain walls and sunscreens 
was clearly detailed and well proportioned. The treatment of in- 
terior partitions is possibly somewhat less consistent, but there is 
great potential for growth and change," added the jury, made up 
of AIA Fellows Rex Whitaker Allen, chairman, Carl Koch, 
Robert B. Marquis and Joseph D. Murphy, along with Paul 
Depondt of Paris, a recipient of the 1970 award. Glenn Currie 
of Auburn University was student observer. 

The plant's production operations are centered on the sec- 
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Sandwich panels of anodized aluminum on the 
outside and untreated metal on the inside are 
used at the corners of the building and for the [ 
lowest segment of the insulated-type glass 
curtain wall. Structural system for the shaded 
glass and anodized aluminum sunscreen also | 
serves as a maintenance platform and fire exit. 


Horizontal Section 


-———e- Vertical Section 
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Curtain wall and sunscreening device details. 
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1 Office Building 
2 Machine Factory — 


3 Multistory Factories for Electronics Ti 
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ond floor. This elevation, the open spaces provided by the “plant 
landscaping" layout and the expanse of sunscreen-shaded glass 
offer the workers a sweeping view of the alpine valley panorama. 

"An aluminum curtain wall with insulating glass is consid- 
ered a luxury in common industrial building design and therefore 
too expensive," the prize-winning architects noted. "Intensive in- 
vestigation showed in this case that if all factors—the ratio of 
floor area to perimeter, operation expenses, maintenance and in- 
stallation costs—were considered and weighed in an optional 
solution, the price of such a curtain wall is no longer a disturbing 
factor and can be justified." 

The architects commented further: *Aluminum extrusions 
for the curtain wall and the sunshading device were selected be- 
cause of their high technical level in detailing, combined with an 
industrial production capability. In combination with glass and 
neoprene gaskets, the system provides a skin that can be quickly 
mounted, demounted and reused. Through these features, the 
wall fulfills the planning requirements for flexibility, short con- 
struction time and future expansion." 

Administered by The American Institute of Architects, the 
Reynolds Award is given annually for distinguished architec- 
tural design in which significant use is made of aluminum. While 
the jurors said they were impressed by the variety of submissions 
which continue to demonstrate the material's adaptability, rang- 
ing from store fixtures to complex structures, they were disap- 
pointed with the overall level of design and the apparent inability 
of some entrants to present their projects clearly enough to permit 
adequate appraisal. go 


CITY AND SUBURB 
IN TANDEM 


A plan for Detroit links a new town in the inner city with one out- 
side, making them paired communities. Such mutual reinforce- 
ment may solve the problems of deterioration and sprawl and is 
worth the consideration of most American metropolitan regions. 


“The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and children’s teeth are set 
on edge," commented the Old Testament prophet Jeremiah. If one 
may be permitted to interpret this observation rather freely, it 
becomes a parable for our times in more ways than that of a 
younger generation bearing the consequences of the acts of an 
older one. 

Today city fathers balk at the sourness of swallowing aid for 
suburbanites, those indifferent progenies, and at footing all the 
bills for big-city amenities and services that the suburbanite en- 
joys so freely at city expense. At the same time, the suburbanites 
drain off city affluence and leadership but are "set on edge" at 
taxation for or support of solutions to big-city problems. 

Recently, a leading newspaper carried an editorial on the 
urban dilemma, stating: “It is fantasy to think that millions can 
thrive in the suburban segment of the metropolitan complexes 
when central cities are collapsing into racial strife, municipal 
bankruptcy and paralyzed service." With political power in the 
suburbs, however, few state politicians look at the urban catas- 
trophe. Consequently, cities are left with a declining tax base and 
deteriorating facilities and services. 

Correspondents of the New York Times in 10 cities report 
that the exodus from downtown to suburbs is a national pattern. 
It is stated that in Detroit the moves have come to such a pass that 
“two prime symbols of civic identity,” the Detroit Lions football 
team and the Detroit News, are leaving the city. At a recent ban- 
quet of the Detroit Press Club, there was a banner displayed 
which asked facetiously: *Will the last company to leave Detroit 
please turn off the lights?" 

A. plan to unite city and suburb in a common bond with a 
single cause and flag to which they both can rally has been set 
forth in a recent report by Detroit's Metropolitan Fund, Inc., 
called Regional New Town Design: A Paired Community for 
Southeast Michigan. In a letter addressed to his board of trustees 
and to Michigan Governor William G. Milliken, Fund President 
Kent Mathewson states: “I do not believe that architect Peter Paul 
need be correct when he says our urban growth policy is about ‘to 
trade the American dream for a posh party by the pool, away 
from the city riot. 

Following a conference on new towns in 1969, Mathewson 
sought to reconcile inner city and suburb polarization. Some of 
the participants looked upon new towns as simply a means of ex- 
tending benefits and services of society's "haves" at the detriment 
of the central city's poor. Others declared that to reject the new 
towns concept on the assumption that it automatically is a diver- 
sion of resources from the ghetto is to misread the future “because 
the majority of investment will go to the growing suburbs." As 


one conferee said, “The question is, what form is that investment 
going to take, and are we going to shape it to take advantage of 
the opportunities of making new cities open up . . . to share in 
those benefits with the poor and the black?" Mathewson then 
asked the question of why a new-town-in-town could not be 
paired with a new-town-out-of-town. 

Subsequently, with grants from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, the Kresge Foundation and the Metro- 
politan Fund, a paired new town feasibility design has resulted 
after five intensive months of planning and consultation. A team 
of physical planners, social scientists, political scientists and econ- 
omists worked under the leadership of Mathewson and Dr. Hu- 
bert Locke of Wayne State University. 

According to Locke, the concept envisioned by the report is 
an attempt to “make certain that future urban growth—both 
physical and economic—takes into account the needs of both city 
and suburb, so that one is not expanded and enhanced at the ex- 
pense of the other." In essence, the report proposes a "paired new 
town" community which would be developed in Detroit and in a 
suburban location, simultaneously and under a single develop- 
ment authority. The study identifies nine potential sites within 
Detroit and 10 on the suburban fringe, recommending that two of 
these sites be paired in a prototype development. The idea is 
aimed at solving the economic, racial and environmental issues of 
burgeoning suburbs and decaying central city. 

Each pair of sites would be geographically separated by 20 
to 40 miles, but they would exist as political, social and economic 
entities connected with mass transit lines and services. Housing 
for every income level would range from single family dwellings 
to multiple housing in both high- and lowrise configurations. The 
paired concept would build a common bond between the resi- 
dents of the in-town component and the citizens of the out-town 
one, demonstrating that “suburban and city dweller can, and will, 
share the region equally and equitably." 

It means the planning and construction of one new town on 
two sites. Architectural critic Wolf Von Eckardt has called the 
idea “one of the most constructive answers to the myriad frustrat- 
ing questions the urban mess has raised since Ebenezer Howard, 
in 1898, invented the concept of satellite towns as an answer to 
city slums and urban sprawl." 

The physical planning team, a multifaceted group of archi- 
tects and planners under the overall supervision of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, forecasts the need for an in-town site of 600 to 
2.000 acres and an out-town one of some 8,000 acres. A total 
population of about 100,000 people is anticipated on both sites 
with 75,000 of them living in the out-town component. Built at 
the same time under one plan and one administration, the towns 
would have vital links with each other with benefits for both. 

The overall structure of the out-town component would be a 
trio of “villages,” clustered in a “town” setting which would pro- 
vide shopping, office, medical, governmental and other major fa- 
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cilities. The in-town component would provide theaters, research 
and medical centers, large libraries and all the other things that a 
true urbanite holds dear but that many new towns cannot afford. 

In either in-town or out-town, the residents would be inhab- 
itants of one community, sending their children to the same school 
system, voting for the same officials, using the same facilities and 
sharing in the same desire for the good life. A variety of industrial 
and service oriented jobs would be available to all; indeed, the 
building of the in-town component with its provision for indus- 
trialized housing is envisioned in itself as a source of employment. 

According to the consultants from Urban ERA Associates 
who addressed themselves to the social imperatives of the paired 
community, the social objectives of the two components would 
include the achievement of a lifestyle “which enables its residents 
to realize the full expression of individuality together with a sense 
of community" based upon as “widely diversified an economic, 
educational, racial, age group population as possible." 

Three individuals, all nationally recognized experts in re- 
gional governance, were assigned the responsibility for the inves- 
tigation of the governmental possibilities for the paired new town. 
“The idea of a linked or paired new town offers an opportunity not 
only to deal with the physical, social and economic problems of 
the metropolis," they reported, “but to demonstrate that better 
approaches to local government are possible as well." They rec- 
ommended that the community be developed by a special district 
created by state legislation. The paired community would then be 
governed by a matching special service district. Each of the mech- 
anisms would cover the two sites of the paired concept and each 
would supplement existing governmental structures. The team 
suggested also that the state channel future industrial growth and 
housing construction into the paired new towns, thus preventing 
sprawl in the Detroit area and preserving existing open space, 


RELATIVE STRUCTURES 
PAIRED NEW TOWN 
Dut-town component 
p. 75,000 
í Village 
\ p. 25,000 
5$ Community 
@ p. 8,000 
Neighborhood 
p. 2,000 
Residential 
Cluster 
p. 150-300 


In-town component 
p. 25,000 
Q Environmental 
area 
p. 5,000 


agricultural uses and natural resources. The service district would 
afford a legitimate vehicle for early and continuous citizen par- 
ticipation in all phases of development. 

An economic model was designed by the Real Estate Re- 
search Corporation. The consultants forecast a 20-year life span 
for the development phase of the project. In an outlay of over $1 
billion, some $160 million would go for land acquisition and de- 
velopment; $639 million for the construction of housing and com- 
mercial and industrial structures; and $254 million for service 
facilities. Expenditures may exceed income by 2.4 percent or $26 
million, requiring a public subsidy of a little more than $1 million 
a year over the development period. On the other hand, *Income 
might exceed expenditures by a substantial amount—$85 million 
or more." In either event, the people who put together this feasi- 
bility study believe that if social values are taken into account, 
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"cause for support of the project would be most persuasive, even 
at the maximum subsidy projected." 

Experts have pointed out that new towns provide not only 
new homes but new job opportunities near home. By linking the 
two sites into one real community and connecting them with effi- 
cient transportation, easy access to jobs would be insured. 

The report states that the independence of city from suburbs 
and vice versa is a myth. "Neither political realism nor economic 
trends justify such attitudes; if they are allowed to persist, they 
will be equally fatal—socially, economically and politically—for 
city and suburb alike.” So the study offers a “realistic option to 
oblivion.” It’s an option that other metropolitan complexes be- 
sides Detroit might well consider. 

Secretary of HUD George Romney has observed that huge 
crash programs fail to achieve lasting, meaningful and beneficial 
results. There has to be a considered plan of implementation; 
there must be organizational structure with all projects inter- 
related to insure the fulfillment of goals. The initial study for the 
paired new towns in Detroit does not delineate a clear plan of 
implementation, and eventually the leaders will have to come to 
grips with this process. Perhaps they are already doing so. 

An illustration of the implementation process they may find 
useful is that being produced in Hartford, Connecticut. Accord- 
ing to Secretary Romney, “The exciting thing here is that this is 
all not going to result in a 30-volume study. The plan is to get 
projects underway as soon as their development becomes feasible 
—to set in motion a continuing process of feasibility and direct 
action. It is the first time that a direct marriage of planning re- 
search and actual development has occurred.” 

The Greater Hartford Corporation was established in 1969 
by 20 leading companies in the region. They contracted with the 
American City Corporation, a subsidiary of the Rouse Company, 
developers of the new town of Columbia, Maryland, for an in- 
vestigation of the Hartford area. From the interviews conducted 
and the information accumulated, the staff of ACC devised the 
Greater Hartford Process. This is not just a plan nor a study but 
a “continuing process of community development. It is a living 
model of how communities may fulfill their needs and meet their 
opportunities with emphasis on each locality individually, on the 
City of Hartford as the center of the region and on the region as 
a whole.” 

The process calls for the creation of new towns within the 
older areas of the inner city, on the outskirts of existing urban 
areas and in heretofore undeveloped parts of the region. It aims 
to contain suburban sprawl and to develop a rational regionwide 
effort that will create new social and economic values, match de- 
velopment with opportunities, provide a workable framework for 
investors and bring new living environments into existence. 

At a Princeton University conference on new communities 
in 1970, Leo Molinaro, president of ACC, said: "There is an 
overwhelming sense of despair in everything we do or say about 
cities, and a complete absence of models that incorporate the best 
available ideas and experience. . . . Every city and metropolitan 
area suffers from incapacity, the very element that is supposed to 
distinguish human communities from those of lower animals. . . . 
What we need, now that everything seems to be falling apart, is 
not regulation, but enterprising ideas." 

The planners who envision the paired community of in-town 
and out-town components for the Detroit area and those who are 
working on the implementation of planning research and direct 
action in Hartford have those enterprising ideas. Perhaps we may 
yet climb out of the slough of despair about urban America. 

Mary E. OsMAN 


Milton L. Grigg, FAIA, 
Chairman 


Louis J. Bakanowsky, AIA 
Gunnar Birkerts, FAIA 
Joseph Esherick, FAIA 

Rai Y. Okamoto, AIA 


Francis D. Lethbridge, FAIA 
Adviser 


John H. Mathis Jr. 
Student Observer 


The 1971 Honor Awards Jury was con- 
fronted with 550 entries, the highest 
number since the initiation of the pro- 
gram in 1949. It was a candid jury. It 
was looking for and, happily, found evi- 
dences of our profession's worthy re- 
sponse to today's social and environ- 
mental concerns—not an easy task in 
view of the fact that most of the projects 
reflect a time spread of five years from 
conception to presentation. “Instant ar- 
cheology” was the term used by one 
juror to point this out. 

The entries required two days and 
one evening of preliminary screening. In 
carrying this out, each juror read the 
program, evaluated the solution and en- 
tered it on a form which later was re- 
viewed with the other jurors. This pre- 
liminary viewing left some 105 projects 
(some of which received only one nomi- 
nation). These were considered in detail 
in the second plenary screening on the 
third day. Here, color slides were viewed 
to aid full panel discussion. 

A third review indicated that 17 proj- 
ects merited on-site visitations. Thus at 
least one juror, and in many cases two, 
had visited the project before the final 
meeting of the jury on the fourth and 
final decisions. This procedure elimi- 
nated seven of the entries. The remain- 
ing 10, the 1971 winners, are of high 
quality, and the jury was able to find ex- 
cellent examples of the response of the 
profession to our charge for a work to 
intelligently reckon with, and respect- 
fully complement, society and its sur- 
roundings. 

The responsibility of the architect to 
conserve the environment was a strong 
influence in the jury's decisions. Two of 
the entries were subterranean structures. 
However, neither took full advantage of 
this challenging, nonassertive form. 
Both failed to retain the open space they 
sought to preserve either by virtue of 
physical bulk or an excessive number of 


Report of the Jury 


surface projections. As one of the jurors 
commented: 

“To serve our ever-increasing popu- 
lation, we are ruthlessly covering the 
surface of our earth with a thin layer of 
asphalt and structures, displacing the 
natural surface with man-made skin. 
Not every man-made container deserves 
the right to assert itself as an object on 
the landscape. As much as nonassertive 
building structures would calm the pre- 
vailing, but seldom appropriate, archi- 
tectural exuberance and heroism, they 
will not shrink the man-made skin of 
the earth. The need for underground 
structures to contain certain functions 
can be established with great validity." 

The charge to the jury that projects 
be evaluated on individual merit, on 
how well each fulfilled the requirements 
of its own problem rather than in com- 
petitive comparison with other entries, 
permitted objective evaluation without 
prejudice to low budget buildings. While 
the awards program does not categorize 
building types, the jury was struck with 
the lack of both quantity and quality of 
entries in the fields of education, hous- 
ing and urban design. One housing proj- 
ect appeared to stand out significantly 
but upon examination it was found that 
it had not been completed and might fail 
to meet expectations. The informal com- 
ment of the jury was, in summary, that 
the elimination of nonphysical con- 
straints such as antiquated bureaucratic 
procedures, codes, etc., would enable 
architects to produce vastly better work 
in housing design. 

The entries for private homes re- 
vealed a high level of form innovation, 
yet addiction to fashionable design 
clichés persisted. The year 1971 in 
China is the year of the “Pig”; 1971 in 
American architecture is still the year of 
the “45-Degree Shed Gable”! = 


The 1971 Honor Awards will be on exhibit at the 
Octagon House from July 1 to 29. 
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CHRISTENSEN HALL 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 


ULRICH FRANZEN 


Structural Engineers: Aaron Garfinkel & 
Associates; Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers: John L. Altieri; General Con- 
tractor: Harvey Construction Company. 


The problem: to design a low budget, 
state university, coeducational dormitory 
for about 450 students, part of a larger 
master plan for a new residential quad- 
rangle; providing each student with his or 
her own identifiable corner; creating a 
more personal, and less institutional, at- 
mosphere throughout the mass housing 
project. Said the jury: “There is an inti- 
mate scale in the dining, social areas, cor- 
ridors and activity spaces, all resulting in 
a very human quality. The unique arrange- 
ment of a typical double dormitory room. 
brought forth favorable comment from the 
jury, which expressed the hope that the de- 
parture from the traditional rectangular 
room can be ‘prototypal.’ A clean-cut 
structure, well sited, well functioning.” 


HARTMAN-COX 


FLORENCE HOLLIS HAND CHAPEL 


Mount Vernon College 
Washington, D.C. 


Structural Engineers: James Madison 
Cutts; Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers: J. E. K. Associates; Landscape 
Architect: Lester A. Collins; General Con- 
tractor: Edwin Davis Builder. 


The problem: to provide a nondenomina- 
tional chapel for a two-year woman's col- 
lege, with flexible seating arrangements for 
300 persons for worship, contemplation, 
music or drama; to relate, in contemporary 
style, the chapel in scale and materials to 
the existing neighboring brick and slate- 
roofed, neo-Colonial buildings. Said the 
jury: "The building relates most success- 
fully in scale and materials to the existing 
adjacent neo-Colonial buildings without 
being subservient to these design prede- 
terminations. The siting is well handled. 
The interiors are characterized by a simple 
and excellent integration of color, furnish- 
ings and structure. A particular feature of 
this building is its unique accommodation 
of the requirements for multiple use. As 
such, it possibly is pointing a direction for 
future buildings for multipurpose uses, re- 
sponsive to a broader concept of what 
religious activities really are all about." 
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CHURCH OF OUR DIVINE SAVIOR 
Chico, California 
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QUINN & ODA 


Structural Engineers: McCain & Associ- 
ates; Mechanical and Electrical Engineers: 
Belden & Wistort; Landscape Design: 
Quinn & Oda; General Contractor: Novak 
Construction Company. 


The problem: to create a building fiexible 
enough to accommodate a wide range of 
liturgical and social activities in the same 
spaces, on a very restricted budget and in 
a climate where temperatures range from 
28 to 104 degrees with strong, rain-laden 
winds and some snow in winter, hot direct 
sun in summer; with a character of a com- 
munity home. Said the jury: “While only 
the first unit of a more extensive master 
plan, most of the elemental program func- 
tions are being carried out in the present 
building. It is a strong social statement and 
exhibits a sensitive and sincere architec- 
tural expression. It responds positively to 
the traditional dichotomy of sacred versus 
profane space. It is extremenly low budget. 
It makes a positive community commit- 
ment in a setting among trailer courts in 
the poorest part of the town. The building 
is used in many exciting ways related to 
the community. It is flexible in use and 
points a direction, not only for those who 
would build the shelters but also for those 
who would conceive the programs for 
religious structures in the contemporary 
context.” 


THE ARCHITECTS | CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 
COLLABORATIVE INC. Boston, Massachusetts 


Principals in Charge: John C. Harkness, 
FAIA; Roland Kluver, AIA; Jean Flet- 
cher; Job Captains: Joseph Hoskins; 
Edmund K. Summersby; Structural En- 
gineers: Souza & True; Mechanical En- 
gineers: Metcalf & Eddy and Francis 
Associates; Electrical Engineers: Engineer 
Incorporated; Landscape Architect: Lau- 
rence Zuelke; General Contractor: Turner 
Construction Company. 


The problem: to expand a medical center, 
work on which has been in progress for 
over 10 years and still is going on, without 
interrupting the operation of the hospital 
itself; to develop and update master plan- 
ning in view of changing design criteria; 
to work out scheduling and size of con- 
struction packages in relation to the fund- 
ing of the projects. Said the jury: “This 
building is a lively, street-oriented develop- 
ment resulting in a truly supportive en- 
vironment for sick children and their 
visiting parents. It is characterized by hori- 
zontal, rather than vertical, zoning of func- 
tions. While each building varies in detail 
reflecting its function, an overall scale, 
character and texture continues through- 
out the entire center. The building pro- 
vides, as a broader gesture, an active street 
edge which contributes to the quality and 
life of the surrounding urban area." 
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1 Service department 

2 Outpatient building 

3 Parking garage 

4 Apartment tower 

5 Motel 

6 Restaurant 

7 Pediatric research 

8 Ancillary facilities (future) 
9 Inpatient expansion (future) 
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WESTBETH ARTISTS HOUSING RICHARD MEIER 
New York City 


Structural Engineers: Felcher Atlas Asso- 
ciates; Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers: Wald + Zigas; General Contractor: 
Graphic Starrett Company. 


The problem: to meet the acute need of 
working artists in New York City for 
apartments and studio space at a price 
within their reach; to transform an en- 
closed loading area for trucks into an open 
space to serve as a focus of access and 
egress for the apartments, with shops and 
galleries at ground and mezzanine levels. 
Said the jury: “Although no radical de- 
parture from anonymous architecture, this 
is an outstanding example of building and 
neighborhood preservation through the 
rehabilitation of an obsolete, yet worthy, 
structure to new uses. The jury commends 
this approach for the economical provision 
of housing through such reclamation and 
renovation, and advocates that the strong 
social commitment it expresses be applied 
to housing for other needy groups." 
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DAVIS, BRODY & 
ASSOCIATES 

AND RICHARD 
DATTNER & ASSOCIATES 


ESTEE LAUDER LABORATORIES 
Melville, New York 


Project Architects: Harold Rolls (Davis, 
Brody & Associates); Richard L. Carpen- 
ter (Richard Dattner & Associates); Struc- 


tural Engineers: Goldreich, Page & 


Thropp; Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers: Wald + Zigas; Landscape Archi- 
tect: A. E. Bye & Associates; General Con- 
tractor: W. J. Barney. 


The problem: to combine manufacturing, 
packaging and warehouse departments and 
offices into one facility, to be built in 
phased increments on a sod field next to a 
superhighway; to provide the manufac- 
turing areas with good north light; to avoid 
openings — for reasons of security — in 
the warehouse portion, or two-thirds of the 
building. Said the jury: "Here, the design 
team has gone beyond the capable creation 
of what is apparently a quite agreeable, 
highly functional and readily expandable 
manufacturing facility. It points out that 
such an operation can be carried on with- 
out adverse effect on the neighboring 
visual environment. This building is at 
once environmentally compassionate to its 
occupants, its neighbors and the masses of 
commuting humanity daily passing its de- 
lightfully landscaped situation." 
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AVCO EVERETT RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Everett, Massachusetts 
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PEIRCE & PIERCE 


Partner in Charge: Walter S. Pierce, 
FAIA; Project Architect: George Neilsen; 
Structural Engineers: Souza & True; Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineers: Francis 
Associates; Landscape Architect: Mason 
& Frey; General Contractor: Turner Con- 
struction Company. 


The problem: to bring together in an effi- 
cient and attractive working environment 
a variety of scattered research programs 
on a site with unstable subsoil conditions, 
surrounded by highways and commercial 
development; to meet the needs for large 
floor areas and parking requirements on 
the relatively small site. Said the jury: 
“The positive features of this project are 
its provision of an introverted environ- 
ment in an industrial area where outlook is 
always unpredictable, as well as the gen- 
eral flexibility of a laboratory set up with 
easy connection to a unique plenum level. 
The exterior is recognized for its impres- 
sive detailing, handsome color, propor- 
tions and siting. The exterior circulation 
allows frequent visual contact with the 
exterior to relieve the overall heavy im- 
pact of the extreme horizontal extent of 
the building. This building, as a new ele- 
ment in the landscape, is a positive visual 
addition in an anonymous industrial land- 
scape, well scaled to adjacent expressway 
movement.” 


BENJAMIN THOMPSON 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


DESIGN RESEARCH BUILDING 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Architect: Benjamin Thompson, AIA; 
Associate Architect: Thomas Green, AIA; 
Project Architect: Edward DesJardins; 
Structural Engineers: LeMessurier Asso- 
ciates, Inc.; Mechanical Engineers: Rear- 
don & Turner; Mechanical Consultant: 
Boston Air Legasse Corporation; Elec- 
trical Consultant: Norfolk Electric Com- 
pany; General Contractor: Canter Con- 
struction Company. 


The problem: to arrange the interior for 
continuous, flexible selling space with 
maximum visibility of all goods; to give 
the exterior a special image in the ele- 
mental simplicity of a nonbuilding, a 
structure which would itself disappear and 
re-emerge as the world inside; to invite 
shoppers to enter into an atmosphere of 
a festive street bazaar. Said the jury: "The 
life of this building extends to the life of 
the street and makes a lively contribution 
as they become one in mutual reinforce- 
ment. The complete visibility of the in- 
terior through the simply detailed all-glass 
walls makes the merchandise the expres- 
sion of the building. It is a very fitting idea 
for a retail building in this location, but it 
could be an arrogant intrusion on neigh- 
borhood privacy if used with less discern- 
ment and more mundane motives." 
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NORTH CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK BRANCH 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


WOLF ASSOCIATES 
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Structural Engineers: R. V. Wasdell Asso- 
ciates; Mechanical Engineers: Mechanical 
Engineers, Inc.; Electrical Engineers: 
John Bolen Consulting Engineers; Gen- 
eral Contractor: Butler & Sidbury, Inc. 


The problem: to strengthen the streetscape 
with a low-cost, 2,500-square foot bank 
branch with auto teller service and max- 
imum parking; to avoid contributing to 
the visual cacophony of the impoverished 
black neighborhood — a mix of residen- 
tial and commercial strip development; to 
create a green oasis in a blacktop sea; to 
achieve necessary identity for a bank with- 
in existing disorder. Said the jury: "A dis- 
tinguished design response to a sensitive 
social program of the owner has provided 
an outstanding element in an otherwise 
impoverished urban area. It makes a dis- 
tinct contribution to the visual and psy- 
chological quality of the neighborhood by 
its very low key, low budget, modest de- 
sign. A commendable example of archi- 
tectural humility, it is an example of small- 
scale urban design by virtue of its well 
used pedestrian pathway and open space." 


DAVIS, BRODY, 
CHERMAYEFF, GEISMAR, 
DEHARAK ASSOCIATES 


Co-Architect: Ohbayashi - Gumi, Ltd.; 
Structural Engineers: David Geiger - Horst 
Berger; Mechanical Engineers: Cosentini 
Associates; Audio-Visual Consultants: Will 
Szabo Associates, Inc.; Lighting Consult- 
ant: Howard Brandston Lighting Design, 
Inc.; Landscape Architect: M. Paul Fried- 
berg & Associates; General Contractor: 
Ohbayashi-Gumi, Ltd. 


The problem: to design a temporary ex- 
hibit structure for an international exposi- 
tion to be erected in a short period of 
time, to handle about 10,000 people per 
hour, resist earthquakes and typhoon 
winds of 125 miles per hour on a site with 
poor subsurface conditions. Said the jury: 
“The unique structural concept, the nonos- 
tentatious profile, the facility with which 
the building carried out its intended func- 
tions, indicate that the architects fulfilled 
the highest purpose of international exhi- 
bition buildings and, in so doing, reflected 
credit on both their country and their 
profession." 


US PAVILION 


Japan World Exposition, 1970 
Osaka, Japan 
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The 1971 Bartlett Awards 


The Bartlett Award- purpose of which is to bring universal attention 
to the problem of architectural barriers—is named in memory of the 
late US Senator E. L. Bartlett of Alaska, who successfully legislated 
for accessibility in federally funded buildings. It is awarded annually 
to AIA Honor Award winners which offer to the handicapped, the 
aged, or otherwise not readily mobile persons ease of movement in 
entrances, interior spaces and approaches. 

This marks the third year of presentations of the award, which is 
sponsored jointly by the President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped and The American Institute of Architects. The jury, 
composed of members of the Potomac Valley Chapter AIA, consisted 
of Wm. Baltzer Fox, chairman; Edwin F. Ball; and James F. Hilleary. 
Their comments: 

*From the 10 Honor Award winners, three were selected to receive 
the Bartlett Award: 

* US Pavilion, Japan World Exposition 1970, Osaka, Japan. 
* North Carolina National Bank Branch, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
* Church of Our Divine Savior, Chico, California. 

“The three premiated projects provide complete access and usabil- 
ity for the handicapped and the aged in ways that are so well inte- 
grated into the design that it is not obvious." Li 


The Church of Our Divine Savior in Chico, California (Quinn & Oda, top) 
has no barriers at all, Every approach is easily traversed in a wheel- 
chair; doors open readily; all facilities within can accommodate anyone, 
thus making active participation a possibility for all. The North Carolina 
National Bank in Charlotte, North Carolina (Wolf Associates, center) has 
a plaza with steps along one portion, a retaining wall along another due 
to a sloping site. The ultimate height of the plaza allows a level en- 
trance at the street side, flush with drive and sidewalk. The essentially 
open, doorless plan of the interior makes it easy to take care of business 
matters even from a wheelchair. The US Pavilion in Osaka, Japan (Davis, 
Brody, Chermayeff, Geismar, DeHarak Associates, bottom) has ramps 
throughout the open exhibit areas, a feature welcome at a fair not only 
by the handicapped but also by visitors tired from walking. 


*New 
Moon Landings 
in Education' 


A game, a learning experience, a tool for 
planning the school of tomorrow. Computer 
based, transportable, flexible, accurate, fast 
and realistic—all these are Simu-School. 


“All the world's a stage. And all the men and 
women merely players," is a quote from 
Shakespeare that nearly every schoolchild 
knows. “And one man in his time plays many 
parts," the bard goes on to say. The Commit- 
tee on Architecture for Education of The 
American Institute of Architects takes the 
playwright's words seriously and applies them 
in a simulation game called Simu-School in 
which role playing has a part. 

The rationale behind Simu-School is that 
change is the central fact of the world we live 
in, and massive adjustments in education will 
be required to accommodate social issues 
confronting the country. In the dilemma of 
change, there are bright hopes: new methods 
of teaching, new tools for education, new 
forms of education. But they are widely scat- 
tered and seldom assembled in enough order 
to create new educational systems. 

“We desperately need new moon landings 
in education," states a task force, created in 
1970 by the committee to explore the idea 
of Simu-School and to determine its feasi- 
bility, cost and potential as a planning tool, 
“and we can achieve them, if only pieces of 
knowledge are brought together in sufficient 
quantities in every educational setting in 
America." Educators alone cannot assemble 
all the parts, nor can architects working with 
them. Only entire communities can do so, 
says Donald F. Burr, AIA, of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, who heads the task force. 

Simu-School provides group play for 20 to 
30 persons involved in and with the planning 
process. Participants play a role: school board 
member, parent, businessman, teacher, city 
official, student, representative of a special 
interest group or of the community's power 
structure. In his role, the participant advo- 
cates the point of view his part requires, and 
at certain points he steps out of his assumed 
character and presents his own thoughts. 

Before this role playing, participants are 
seated in a semicircle at the rear of a large 
conference room equipped with slide projec- 
tor, overhead projector, tape recorder, two 
teletype keyboards, a graph plotter and a 
small computer. There are maps, graphs, slide 
narration, discussion and a continuing dia- 
logue with the computer to analyze and pro- 
ject data. 

Participants learn about the social issues 
that bear on the educational system and trans- 
late the issues into objectives; they are assist- 


ed in defining the educational resources of a 
community and in understanding the con- 
straints within which the educational system 
must operate; they learn how other communi- 
ties are going about solving school problems; 
and, finally, they experiment with ways to 
sift and assemble all this information in a 
search for new forms of education suited to 
their own community. 

With a skilled discussion leader offering 
overviews of the major steps and serving as a 
guide to the entire process, each participant 
presents information upon which Simu- 
School is built, using slides and prepared 
scripts. Then the role playing takes place. 

After a working body of information has 
been assembled, the role players split into 
small teams and analyze the information in 


PROBLEM 


SOLUTION 


order to formulate new educational concepts 
and school plans. Role playing continues as 
plans are made for the implementation of new 
ideas. The computer system with its two tele- 
type terminals and graph plotter produces 
knowledge at any step in the process for the 
participants. For example, it can forecast a 
school budget quickly by asking questions 
about teacher/pupil ratio, salaries and other 
cost figures. 

There are two versions of Simu-School. 
There may be a working session of three to 
six hours with participants building an educa- 
tional scheme for a theoretical city, using in- 
formation about social and school problems, 
budgets, political issues, geography and so on. 
Or Simu-School may last two to three days 
and be based upon the participants’ own sys- 
tem with real issues and confrontations rather 
than theoretical ones. There may be two 
teams of 15 persons with one to determine 
educational strategy and the other financial 
management. The possibilities seem almost 
endless. 

The task force believes that the architect's 
first concern in school planning is not the 
building but "the form and purpose of life 
that the building is meant to house." That is 
why the task force has been willing to give 
time and effort to determining the potentiali- 
ties of Simu-School. A grant from the US 


Office of Education enabled them to employ 
a private contracting firm to carry out the 
first necessary detailed research; funds from 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories made 
possible the assemblies of top educational 
leaders to provide counsel. To date, expendi- 
tures have amounted to between $70,000 and 
$80,000. 

Simu-School is now viewed as a medium 
of communication which utilizes technology 
to acknowledge and deal with the future; as 
a tool that insures a more thorough distribu- 
tion of knowledge but has within itself a flexi- 
bility and capability to adjust as required to 
receive new facts and to express them quickly 
and accurately; and as a means of putting 
knowledge in proper perspective in the edu- 
cational planning process. 

The US Office of Education plans to direct 
$300,000 to Chicago where an initial opera- 
tional model of Simu-School will be assem- 
bled for actual use by skilled planners in a 
specific location. According to Burr, the dem- 
ographic data and all the other characteristics 
of the city will be built into the model. Hope- 
fully, it will become a valuable planning tool 
for all who have responsibility within the 
area of educational decision making. In a 
sense, the model will become a permanently 
anchored “mobile” unit that other urban cen- 
ters can emulate. Simu-School will enable the 
planner to study the ramifications of com- 
bined decisions in a much shorter period of 
time than has been possible hitherto. 

Another $200,000 will be granted to the 
Santa Clara County, California, by the Office 
of Education. This will be the site for the de- 
sign of the developmental model, a project 
which will take three to five years to com- 
plete. Once created, the model will have a 
national home that will become a center for 
planning. New information will be received 
here constantly and will be relayed to the 
branches and segments of Simu-School. Mo- 
bile units that bring planning information to 
a community, teach the process and provide 
knowledge of options available will be di- 
rected to any community in the nation that 
needs planning assistance. 

"More and more, here and there," states 
the task force, “we see schools doing things 
unthought of a decade ago. . . . We also see 
that conventional school buildings do not 
adequately serve. . . . If schools of a different 
kind are to be built, different patterns of edu- 
cation must first be laid out. .. . Perhaps new 
forms of education will not require school 
buildings. We do not know. We repeat, the 
first concern of the architect is life, not 
buildings." o 
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orilla 
under glass. 


In safety glass, variety is the name of the game at 
ASG. Variety in tempered, wired or laminated. 
Patterned, clear or tinted, for indoors or out. 

No matter how wild your safety problem, ASG 
comes through. Like we did for Como Park Zoo in 
St. Paul, where Don and Donna, the gorillas, stay 
safe and happy in a cage of laminated tempered 
plate sides and polished Nuweld top. It's an every- 
day business with us across the country. 

This wide world of safety comes to you from a 
single source, shipped in one lot from one factory. 
You get exactly what you want, when you want it, 
in one economical shipment. You save time. You 


Ah. ASG Industries Inc 


P.O. Box 929, Kingsport, Tennessee 37662 


save bothersome handling. You save money! 

ASG tempered, laminated and polished wired 
glasses qualify as safety glass under USAS Z97.1— 
1966. And Armor-Gard® burglar-resistant and 
Armorlite® bullet-resistant glasses are UL ap- 
proved. Nuweld wired glasses are approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters as fire retard- 
ant glasses. All meet FHA standards. 

Whatever your needs in safety glass. ASG can 
handle them a better way. We don't ape anyone. 

For special "Safety Glass and Safety Codes" 


brochure, write: ASG Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 929, 
Kingsport, Tennessee 37662. 


D plan this successful 
office building the 
first thing they did 


Mas to hire an 
acoustical 
engineer. 


Office Building: 500 12th Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. Builder-owner: Charles E 
Smith Companies. Architects; Chatelain, 
Samperton & Nolan. Acoustical Consultants: 
Polysonics Acoustical Engineers. 


» 8 Officials of the Charles C. Smith 
The first thing he Companies, builder-owner of this 
modern office building in Washington, 


did Was to specify D.C., felt acoustical design and 


engineering were important. They 


* e. 
| employed an acoustical engineer to 
a quiet p umbing help guard against noise pollution that 
t ith would reduce the building's efficiency | 
SYS em WI and comfort for occupants. He wisely | 
specified permanent Cast Iron Soil | 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe pipe / the quiet pipe joined with 


gaskets of Du Pont neoprene. A com- 


joined with prehensive two year research study 


proved Cast Iron Soil Pipe joined with 


Du Pont neoprene gaskets the quietest 
neoprene gaskets. DWV system available. 


Best of all—it's economical too! CAST IRON 
SOIL. PIPE 
* 


INSTITUTE 


FREE! Complete 
details of this study 
are compiled in this 
| 30-page engineering 
report. Request it on 
your letterhead. 


2029-K STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 


Chilled water for COOLING/ 


Heating air with STEAM 
DEHUMIDIFYING Air 


Heating air with HOT WATER 


Cooling air with REFRIGERANT 


CHILLED 
WATER 


(Type C) 
Bulletin C-58 


DIRECT 
HOT WATER EXPANSION FLEXITUBE STEAM 
(Type CH) (Type DP) (Type B) 
Bulletin CH-62 Bulletin DP-66 Bulletin B-58 


AEROFIN has more 
heat transfer 
coil answers for 
routine or those 
special job specs 


REMOVABLE 
HEADER 
(Type R) Bulletin R-50 (Removable 

headers both ends) 

(Type RC) Bulletin RC-57 (Removable 

header one end and return bends 

opposite end) 


HOT WATER BOOSTER UNIVERSAL STEAM 
(Type MP) 


Bulletin MP-61 


Heat transfer coils is our around-the- 
clock business! Doesn't that tell you some- 


As The Specialist, Aerofin helps design 
the unusual coil application for process, 


c 


HIGH PRESSURE STEAM 


heat recovery, marine, energy systems. thing about our coil dependability — our 
Over 48 years of experience in helical-fin capacity ratings — our cost/value/ratio 
coil technology means maximum efficiency record? 


for every kind of fan-system heat transfer. 

Get cost-cutting ideas from our national 
network of knowledgeable sales engineers, 
on: single or multiple row configurations 


— fin-spacing efficiencies — preheat or 
reheat applications — fluid fouling tend- 
encies — freeze-up hazards — space-sav- 
ing considerations. 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION * LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 24505 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of tan system apparatus. List on request. 


` 
* 


NON-FREEZE STEAM 


(Type A) Bulletin A-61 (1" tubes) 
(Type B) Bulletin B-58 ($&" tubes) 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Cleveland + Dallas - New York * Philadelphia - San Francisco - Toronto - Montreal 
AEROFIN CORPORATION (CANADA) LTD., Gananoque, Ontario 


Allen County Community Jr. College, Architect: Schaefer, Shirmer & Eflin, AIA 


New competition 
for your 
telephone dollar. 


In 1968, the FCC gave your 
business a choice — the oppor- 
tunity to satisfy your telephone 
communications needs from 
sources other than the “tele- 
phone company." Now you 
can purchase (or 
lease) your telephone 
system from UBC 
and still connect it to 
the common carrier 


network. UBC has a variety 
of telephone systems and 
services, one to meet your 
particular needs. For informa- 
tion, write: General Sales 
Manager, United Business 
Communications, 
Inc., Dept. AJ-1-6 
6405 Metcalf Ave., 
Shawnee Mission, 
Kansas 66202. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPY 


Services exclusively for the architect. 


For additional information write . . . 
paul s. kivett 
architectural photography 


(816) 942-5146 /1507 Mews Drive 
Kansas City /Missouri 64131 


United Business Communications, Inc. 


A subsidiary of United Utilities, Incorporated 


"Visual Unified Environment 


American Seating 

announces a new line of 

classroom fumiture 

designed to give you a better VUC" 


There's been an addition to American Seating's Visual Unified Environment system! 
A completely new line of classroom furniture that's design-, color- and function- 
coordinated with the VUE learning wall and cabinetry. 


VUE classroom furniture is truly unique—from its square-tube construction to the 
elegant, sculptured chair shell in an exciting new nylon material or Dexlon*. Desks 
and table tops invite work with a rich brown or white leather-grain Amerex® surface. 
And the entire line trims up or down with many options to fit any need or budget. 


The total VUE system has interchangeable modular components that provide storage, 
display, learning and work areas when and where the teacher needs them. Because 
learning materials are constantly in view, students become more involved. Learning 
is more meaningful, interesting. So VUE not only changes the /ook of the classroom, 

it can also change the out/ook of the student. And at a surprisingly modest cost. 


For literature or to arrange showing of a 15-minute motion picture on the VUE system, write 
American Seating Company, Dept. AIA-739, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 


AMERICAN 


» SEATING 


DOOKS 


Emergence and Growth of an Urban Region: 
The Developing Detroit Area. Constantinos 
A. Doxiadis. Detroit: Detroit Edison Co., 
1966-70. 3 vols. $20 each. 

These three volumes record the results of 
a study undertaken by the Detroit Edison 
Company in cooperation with Wayne State 
University and Doxiadis Associates. The re- 
search project was directed by Doxiadis. It is 
expected that the data will aid planning au- 
thorities and all those who are concerned 


with the advancement of human as well as 
economic values in the Detroit region. 

The first volume includes an analysis of 
existing conditions and establishes the De- 
troit urban system, emphasizing the informa- 
tion important as the empirical base of the 
study. The second one, on future alternatives, 
is an essay into a methodology that should 
have general usefulness in the examination of 
human settlements. The third makes specific 
proposals for patterns of orderly future de- 
velopment with social, political, technologi- 
cal, physical and cultural aspects explored in 
detail. It discusses methods that will serve to 
alleviate the existing and increasing environ- 
mental crisis facing Detroit and its surround- 
ing 23,059-square-mile area. Essential pro- 


the features, the safety, the control, 


— tt — —— 
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essential in Apartment Buildings 


grams are outlined and presented with speci- 
fic targets indicated and suggestions made as 
to who should undertake the responsibility 
for the coordination of goals. The theory of 
ekistics expounded by Doxiadis is applied in 
the approaches to all three volumes. 

As urban centers tend to grow and cross 
state and national boundaries, regional stud- 
ies become increasingly important. The urban 
Detroit area is identified as including parts 
of northern Ohio, southern Ontario and 
southeastern Michigan. It cannot be limited 
in scope by administrative jurisdiction. 

As an application of the theory of ekistics 
to a well-known American region, the three 
volumes provide an insight into the philoso- 
phy and work of Doxiadis. In addition, they 
open up a provocative approach to what is 
termed a "Great Lakes megalopolis," which 
is not only utilizing vast amounts of electric 
energy, but also is generating tremendous 
new social energies as one of the important 
large-scale urban systems of the world. 

There are many diagrams, maps, plans, 
charts and visual materials to aid the serious 
reader. Mary E. OSMAN 


Complete Guide for Planning New Schools. 
Nickolaus L. Engelhardt. West Nyack, N.Y.: 
Parker Publishing Co., 1970. 296 pp. $19.95. 

Written by an educational consultant in the 
planning of new schools, this book is pri- 
marily for educators, providing them with in- 
sights into the problems confronting them in 
school building planning and suggesting Ways 
to solve those problems. The book shows how 
changes in curricula and techniques of teach- 
ing have affected the school architecture. It 
will afford the architect with some practical 
information on such matters as space require- 
ments and equipment. 


Architectural Acoustics. Anita Lawrence. 
New York: Elsevier, 1970. 219 pp. $11.75. 

The author, an Australian architect, pro- 
vides here a concise exposition on two main 
aspects of architectural acoustics: the control 
of noise in buildings and the design of audi- 
toriums. Appendices include a typical method 
Of assessing the annoyance of community 
noise, tables of airborne and impact sound 
insulation of common building elements and 
typical sound absorption co-efficients. 


Frei Otto: Tension Structures. Conrad Rol- 
and. New York: Praeger, 1970. 172 pp. 
$22.50. 

A comprehensive survey of the structural 
studies, projects, experimental devices and 
completed structures carried out between 
1953 and 1967 by Frei Otto and his followers. 


The Roman Forum. Michael Grant. New 
York: Macmillan, 1970. 240 pp. $8.95. 
Lovers of Rome will admire this handsome 
book on the city's famed square and meeting 
place. The first section of the book tells why 
and how the Forum came into existence. The 
main portion of the volume describes the 
principal monuments and the events that 
took place in this world center, which is fol- 
lowed by the sad story of what has happened 
to the Forum during the centuries since its 
heyday. Two appendices cover the building 
materials and the vanished monuments. L 


Incinerator 


Solid waste. The biggest problem 
manufacturers, institutions, hospitals 
and restaurants face today. 

Outdated methods store waste 
(a big mess taking up expensive space). 
Removal costs keep soaring. 

A CONSUMATe® High Efficiency 
Combustion Unit consumes waste. A full 
range of factory-packaged systems makes 
it possible to choose exactly the right 
unit to get rid of any kind of waste as 
fast as it is created. They efficiently 
reduce plastics, garbage, pathological...any 
combustible waste to a fine ash. In a recent 
test for N.Y. State, a CONSUMATS unit 
scored 7/20 of allowable pollutants! 


M E 


AR 


NC 


MU 


~ 


"M. 


Isa 
clean 
word. 


CONSUMAT. 


High Efficiency Combustion Systems 


CONSUMATS? units burn waste. . . 
then burn the smoke. Fired by natural 
or L.P. gas, high intensity jets quickly 
disintegrate waste material. The efficient, 
patented afterburner then eliminates 
smoke, odors and fly ash. CONSUMAT 
units meet and exceed the toughest 
requirements of air pollution control. 

CONSUMATe systems engineers 
are pioneers in the field of Solid Waste 
Disposal and have gained practical 
experience that can be extremely valuable 
to you. Now they are investing enormous 
amounts of time to the challenges of 
exciting new advances in TOTAL waste 
handling and disposal systems. Plus 


CONSUMAT UNITS * 
CONSUME 
WASTE ) 


my 


fascinating possibilities of recycling and 
conservation. 

Today's emphasis is on clean, 
efficient working environments. . . 
without polluting the precious air of the 
neighborhood. Now, you can design 
Total waste handling and elimination 
right into your building plans. 

Contact a CONSUMAT® systems 
representative. He has a wealth of field- 
proven waste management information 
to share with you. 


Your next building cou/d win a 
great big gold star from the environmental 
pollution control people! 


Pioneers in the field 
of solid waste management 


Waste Combustion Corporation 
P.O. Box 6295 * Richmond, Va. 23230 
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PASS. Air Duct has a big story to tell 


—— C —— k | ...and it ends 
5 = | with a 50% 
cost-saving to 
the building 
owner. 


Granted there is a lot more to 
this P.V.S. installation than 
cost-savings. There’s system 
design for example. You 
couldn’t even do this with 
traditional materials. There’s also 
time to be gained, U.L. code 


| and other fri 

P. V. S. 42" spiral rolled duct meets at plenum head. Two men are all that it takes to lift, roll and approval and other ringe 
The P. V.S. coating prevents corrosion from ground place a 60" section of P.V.S. duct. Angle ring benefits 

water, and is impervious to acid or salt attack connectors are applied in the shop, bolted S 

from mineral elements in the soil. together in the field, 


But the big reason for P.V.S. — 
polyvinyl chloride heat-fused to 
galvanized steel — is labor 
saving. Two men can do the work 
of six or eight... and no crane 
is required. Nor do you need 
concrete bedding. The duct rests 
right on the ground and the 
earth taken from the trench 

can be used for backfill. 


So look into the advantages of 


P.V.S. duct is trucked to the job site like this... P.V.S. tapered offset reducer — giant size 60" 3 

and stored in the open as seen at right. It is un- diameter, made in the shop of Freair Inc., P.V.S. cost-savings on your 
affected by water, cold, heat or atmospheric fumes. Camden, New Jersey. ; 8 " 
— next ducting job ... and do it 


early in the design stage as the 
smart people do. It is certain 

to lead you to winning bids and 
greater profits. Write or call 

the P.V.S. producer nearest 
you, or if you prefer contact 
national headquarters. 


This P.V.S. installation is a part of the heating and cooling system for the 
Auditorium-Amphitheater of the Glassboro State Teachers College, Glassboro, 
New Jersey. The system was designed by Mr. Stewart Jellet, Consulting 
Engineer, 201 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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.FREAIR DIVISION 
. à ose nec aent a Sons, Inc. 
. 81st Street and Hayes Avenue 


PVS. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


. 301 Godfrey Avenue North 
Phone 205-845-4347 


PORTLAND, OREGON 97211 
ROLOK DIVISION 
Temp-Contro! Corporation 
P.O. Box 11065 

4800 North Channel! Avenue 
Phone 503-285-9851 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63133 


SOUTHER, INC. 
1952 Kienlen Avenue 
Phone 314-385-5900 


SOUTHFIELD, MICHIGAN 48075 


FOREMOST MANUFACTURING CO. 
19412 West Eight-Mile Road 
Phone 313-352-7373 


SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 29150 


CAROLINA SPIRAL PIPE COMPANY 
Division of Car-Fab, Inc. 

P.O, Box 698, 50 Fort Street 

Phone 803-775-2381 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13211 


U.S. AIR DUCT CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 187 (Mattydale) 
Phone 315-455-1971 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 540 
PEERLESS PLASTIC STEEL LTD. 


Phone 416-251-3131 


176 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 
Phone (414) 271-7446 

in association with 


A DIVISION or WV hittaker 


Exclusive agent for 
P.V.S. coated steel 

2801 W. Roosevelt Road 
Broadview, Illinois 60153 
Phone: 312-345-0200 


WESTERN AIR PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
ACCA 


The P.V.S. Producers Council 


Production Steel of Illinois 


letters 


The Power of an Idea 


The wheels grind slowly, but surely. My 
article “Amid the Explosion, an Experiment 
Proposed,” in the January 1967 issue, has 
brought some interesting repercussions. 

First, I was invited to write a guest edi- 
torial for the Weyerhaeuser Company pub- 
lication Innovation in Wood. Titled “From 
the Music That I Hear,” the article was in 
essence a one-page condensation of what was 
said in more detail in the AIA JOURNAL. 

I also was invited to lecture at various 
schools. One of the more significant requests 
came from Montana State University in 
Bozeman where I spent a week working with 
60 students on the exciting problems of the 
creation of thinking armatures. In other 
words, we worked not on the solution of any 
particular problem but on the evolvement of 
a three-dimensional model of how to think 
about a problem. This resulted in six models, 
each fitting into approximately 4x4 feet of 
floor space. They interrelated and formed a 
comprehensive exhibit. 

The problem of developing a new way of 
thinking that is a nonlinear, nonsequential 
one and of developing techniques of seeing 
reality with an omnidirectional, 360-degree 
awareness and a higher degree of simul- 
taneity has been an intriguing idea to which 
I have devoted considerable time. 

Last year, I had an interesting meeting 
with Battelle Northwest Research Founda- 
tion in which I explored these thoughts. 
Hopefully, it will lead to some kind of pro- 
gram to develop further models. 

The biggest surprise came in the fall of 
1967 when I was invited by the Spanish 
Government to represent the United States 
at the first International Seminar on Indus- 
trial Design in Barcelona. After long and 
deep soul searching, I accepted. On the polit- 
ical side, I decided that since the Spaniards 
were the ones who asked me, I could recon- 
cile my going so long as I exercised my 
opinions freely. A more compelling reason 
was the opportunity to see firsthand the 
works of Gaudi. This trip turned into a 
month spent in wandering through Europe. 
Who would have thought an article in the 
JouRNA would have such influencing power? 

I have sent reprints of the article to many 
people and institutions and have used it as 
a reference material in lectures. Of course, 
as far as I am concerned, this was a point 
from which I have evolved my ideas onward. 
I am involved in various projects which I 
hope will culminate in something more con- 
crete than just exhortation or verbiage. 

One of these is a project being developed 
for the Athenian School with Glen Storek of 
San Francisco. Sponsorship of the physical 
requirements development is being consid- 
ered by Kaiser Enterprises. It should result 
in an educational tool by which a group of 


students can move out into an open site and 
structure and restructure a community with 
minimum imprint on the land. They should 
learn in the process something about what 
forms a community and should have a basis 
from which more meaningful and effective 
communities can be developed. 

One of the more important aspects of 
this would be that each living cell unit, as 
well as the total community, will be as self- 
sufficient as possible so far as mechanical 
requirements are concerned. This means, at 
present, off-the-shelf equipment which comes 
as close as possible to the ideal of a bio- 
regenerator system and which to this date 
is still nonexistent. Eventually, this would be 
developed into much more sophisticated 
paraphernalia. 

I am involved in a variety of other activi- 
ties. In conjunction with several other archi- 
tects, I have participated in purchasing one 
of the old buildings in the Pioneer Square 
area of old Seattle, where we have been suc- 
cessful in having a historical preservation 
ordinance passed just a few months ago. 

GIDEON KRAMER 
ION Corporation 
Seattle 


Arcology: Dream or Cop-out? 


My thanks to Dr. Edward Higbee for his in- 
terpretation of Paolo Soleri's Arcology in the 
February issue. He describes Soleri's fanciful 
concept as a "leap over the most complicated 
and agonizing questions of the moment with 
one majestic, if quite unrealistic, flash of in- 
tuition." To me, this statement sums up the 
absurdity of the entire proposal. 

The urgency to find effective answers to 
man's universal problems is not based on 
moral and esthetic considerations only. If we 
are to have the opportunity to work out our 
"foundation of equity," we must buy survival 
time with workable answers to “the agonizing 
questions of the moment.” We must encour- 
age the growth of oxygen-producing organ- 
isms to help in the reduction of our alarming 
oxygen deficit and find economical sources 
of nonoxidizing energy to serve our tech- 
nological society. 

We must reduce the rate of population ex- 
pansion through serious discipline in family 
planning. We must find better solutions to 
circulation and transportation at every level 
in our man-made system. We must find prac- 
tical answers to waste disposal and pollution 
control. And above all, we must seek social 
unity through renewal of hope and justice. 
These are the immediate problems that Soleri 
nimbly leaps over to the sanctuary of his 
“Arcology.” 

Another weak point of Soleri’s rationale 
appears to spring from his apparent under- 
standing of congruence. The stresses, inter- 
relationships, competitions and successions 

continued on page 70 
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evident in the organic world are anything but 
a "constant coordination of disparate things 
into congruous patterns." There appear to be 
predictable tendencies in nature, but the re- 
sulting "patterns" are unstable and infinitely 
diverse in detail. Thus reference to either 
pattern or balance in nature is oversimplifi- 
cation. 

Life does not stand still long enough to be 
circumscribed. Even the static condition 
which seems to come with cessation of life is 
only an illusion, for death is transformed by 
the thrust of other organisms finding abun- 
dant life in decay. Nature is in a constant 
state of fluctuating tension that moves, ed- 
dies, grows and subsides like a plasmodium 
reacting to changes in its environment and to 
the ebb and flow of other organic forces com- 
peting for existence. 

The concept of universal equity, therefore, 
is a contradiction to the harsh reality of 
nature, and it should be no surprise that man 
so frequently returns to the antagonistic rules 
of biological survival. 

It would be pleasant to plan congruent 
cities for congruent people unified in a com- 
mon ethic, but this type of euphoric society 
simply does not exist. Effective idealism 
must find its challenge in the problems and 
inequities of the world with which it strug- 
gles. Solutions for social, economic and tech- 
nical problems must evolve together. To stim- 
ulate and direct this unfolding process will 
continue to demand the patient leadership of 
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pragmatic planners at every level of public 
service. Man needs to dream, but unless he 
finds reasonable ways to bring them to frui- 
tion, the dreams become little more than 
tantalizing trips and cop-outs from reality. 
ORVILLE O. Rick, AIA 

Topeka, Kan. 


In Praise of Samuel Chamberlain 


Thank you for including a few of Samuel 
Chamberlain’s sketches in the March issue. 
His book, France Will Live Again, causes 
one to wonder if etchings and superb render- 
ings of this type will also live again and if 

more talent will be used to this end. 
Chamberlain’s Domestic Architecture in 
Rural France, a portfolio published in 1928 
which contains 100 durable plates, is a real 
treasure for many architects whose continued 
interest is always in pencil rendering or 
sketching. LeRoy GAARDER, AIA 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Leonardo da Vinci’s drawings of wild flowers 
are not yet dated! No matter how expertly 
flowers are photographed, even in color, 
when it comes to identification and study only 
a drawing can point up the detail necessary. 

By the same token, Samuel Chamberlain's 
pencil drawings will never become “dated,” 
as he so humbly suggests in his letter pub- 
lished in the April issue. When this ability to 
search and detail is combined with true artis- 
try and superb craftsmanship, we have a very 
special thing. 
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Much gratitude is due the editors for their 
taste and imagination in bringing these ex- 
quisite drawings to our attention. Even for 
the high standard we have come to expect 
from your publication in recent times, the 
layout is outstanding. No doubt the printer 
too deserves a big hand as pencil is not easy 
to reproduce well. UNA HANBURY 
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Giving the Pedestrian His Due 


The article by Charles E. Thomsen, AIA, 
on "Open Spaces: Their Shape and Scale" 
in December was particularly timely and ex- 
citing to us Richmond readers because of the 
possibilities of creating a two-block pedes- 
trian mall linking the new coliseum with the 
existing retail area. 

The proposal is unique in that a great deal 
of development of the property (much of it 
vacant) fronting the proposed mall will have 
to precede the construction of the mall itself. 
This gives us an opportunity to suggest ways 
in which development could extend the no- 
tion of a pedestrian-activity precinct into the 
block interiors. It also gives us an oppor- 
tunity, as so much will be new, to examine 
many aspects of the cityscape with a view 
to establishing design standards and guide- 
lines. Conceivably, any standards developed 
could be extended to the whole of the city. 

FRANK M. MATTONE 


Principal Planner 
City of Richmond, Va. 
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Moshe Safdie is a genius; we should 
elect him Mayor of New York City, if 
not emperor of the world, tomorrow; 
and he has put together in his book 
'Beyond Habitat' the most interesting 
collection of ideas | have come across 
since | first heard about the wheel. | 
hereby recommend his book to Robert 
Moses and his spiritual heirs, readers of 
Better Homes and Gardens, riders of 
the Long Island Railway, taxi drivers, 
residents of Stuyvesant Town, all New 
Yorkers, all Americans, all citizens of 
the world, and any warm body not in- 
cluded in the foregoing list." 

— Christopher Lehmann-Haupt, The 
New York Times 

$10.00 
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dimensions. 

Most of the material presented here is 
taken from sketchbooks of the early 
1960s and pertains to the development 
of a hypothetical city of 2,000,000 on a 
plateau. 
$27.50 hardbound; $9.95 softbound 
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events 


AIA State and Region 


Aug. 5-7: North Carolina Chapter Summer 
Meeting, Grove Park Inn, Asheville 


National 


June 18-19: ACSA Annual Meeting, Detroit 
Hilton Hotel, Detroit 

June 20-24: AIA Annual Convention, Cobo 
Hall, Detroit (recessed convention, Copen- 
hagen and London) 

June 21-22: Conference and Exposition for 
the Building Team, Cobo Hall, Detroit 

June 21-24: American Society of Engineering 
Education Annual Conference, US Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

June 23-25: National Exposition of Contract 
Interior Furnishings, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 

July 14-17: NCARB Annual Meeting, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco 

July 26-30: National Transportation Engi- 
neering Meeting, Olympic and Washington 
Plaza Hotels, Seattle 

Aug. 2-6: Engineering Foundation Confer- 
ence on Engineering and Social Costs in 
Environmental Control, Deerfield Acad- 
emy, Deerfield, Mass. 

Aug. 8-11: Society for College and University 
Planning Annual Conference, Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


International 


Aug. 23-27: Seminar on Architecture and 
Planning in Finland, Association of Fin- 
nish Architects, Helsinki 

Sept. 8-10: International Conference on Ur- 
ban Transportation, Pittsburgh Hilton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 


Competitions 


Aug. 1: Registrations due, new buildings for 
Tanganyika African National Union. Con- 
tact: Alex Mathias, Competition Secretary, 
International Competition for TANU, Box 
9431, Dar Es Salaam, Republic of Tan- 
zania. 


Awards Programs 


July 1: Entries due, Prestressed Concrete In- 
stitute Awards Program. Contact: PCI, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 60606. 

Sept. 4: Entries due, Architectural Awards of 
Excellence Program. Contact: American 
Institute of Steel Construction, 101 Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Fellowships 


July 1: Applications due, Senior Fulbright- 
Hays Awards for teaching in 1972-73. Con- 
tact: Senior Fulbright-Hays Program, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C. 
20418. 

Nov. 1: Applications due, US Government 
Full and Travel Grants for graduate study 
and research abroad. Contact: Information 
and Research Division, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 809 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. D 
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